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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


Far the most striking and pregnant event of the 
last month was the debate which took place in the 
Canadian House of Commons on February 4th. 
Mr. M’Neill, an Ontario member, proposed a resolution to the effect 
that this “ House desires to assure Her Majesty’s Government and 
the people of the United Kingdom of its unalterable loyalty and 
devotion to the British Throne and Constitution, and of its convic- 
tion that, should occasion unhappily arise, in no other part of the 
Empire than in the Dominion of Canada would more substantial 
sacrifices attest the determination of Her Majesty’s subjects to pre- 
serve unimpaired the integrity and inviolate the honour of Her 
Majesty’s Empire.” Mr. M’Neill made a most eloquent and patriotic 
speech in which he was echoed by every succeeding speaker. He 
justified the presentation of the resolution, not because there could 
be any doubt as to the loyalty of Canada, but because the United 
States seemed to labour under the delusion that their neighbour was 
watching for an opportunity of entering the American Union. 
“War with the United States was a dreadful thing to contemplate, 
and he prayed that such might never occur—but if it did Canada 
would never shrink from her responsibility, whatever might be the 
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consequences.” Mr. M’Neill concluded with these memorable 
words :— 


** We wish the people of England and of Ireland and of Seotland to know that 
the people of Canada are no mere fair-weather friends. We want our kinsmen in 
Australia, some of whom we welcomed here so recently, to know that we are with 
them in this issue, heart and hand. We want the people of the world to know 
that, come what may, in whatever part of the Empire they may happen to reside, 
the British people are one people, animated by one spirit, and determined to stand 
as one man in defence of their common rights and in the maintenance of their 
common interesis, We desire peace before all. We regard war with horror, but 
we are prepared to accept it with all its consequences, come from what quarter it 
may, if it be necessary to do so in order to maintain and defend the honour and 
integrity of our own Empire.” 


Mr. Davis, leader of the Liberals of the Maritime 
AN UNANIMOUS p . — . : 
Adnan Provinces, seconded the resolution in equally 
moving terms :— 


** The hearts of the children have gone out to the great lone isolated mother, 
and we to-day do but our duty when we sternly pledge ourselves to substantial 
sacrifices in her behalf. Responding to the eall of her people, she supplemented 
her normal fleet with a magnificent flying squadron, which showed to the world 
that if in numbers she was not a first-class Continental Power, she was at least 
now, as in days of yore, mistress of the seas. As part of Great Britain, Canada, 
more than any other part, is open to attack. With thousands of miles of con- 
tinuous frontier, and divided only by an invisible line from the United States, 
with many exciting international questions caleulated to cause bitterness and 
strife, it becomes doubly our duty so to conduct ourselves that we should lessen, 
and not increase, Great Britain's difficulties. Recent troubles have accentuated 
our determination to remain part and parcel of the Empire. The splendid dream 
of Imperial federation has never yet presented itself in such practical form to the 
Colonies as to command their adherence ; but its underlying sentiments evoke 
hearty sympathy from many who could not openly support a scheme. We may 
have no logical scheme ready, but, in our own blundering way, I doubt not that 
we shall yet achieve the desired result, and the national pledge which we are 
asked this day to record is one step in that direction.” 


Sir Richard Cartwright followed, saying he was not accustomed to 
make a profession of loyalty, but he approved the resolution. Mr. 
Baurier, the Leader of the Opposition, and Sir Hector Langevin, 
both distinguished French-Canadians, heartily supported the 
resolution. The former, after a glowing eulogy on the achieve- 
ments of Great Britain, finished as follows:—‘When England 
should have to repel her foes, I am quite sure that British subjects 
all over the world would be only too glad to give to her what help 
they could—British subjects all over the world, not only British 
subjects of her own blood, but British subjects who are not of her 
own blood, but who have received from her the inestimable bless- 
‘ng of freedom.” The Times correspondent, from whose excellent 
report we quote, tells us that among other speakers were Mr. 
Cockburn, Mr. Sutherland, and Sir James Grant, prominent Scotch- 
Canadians; Mr. Craig, an English-Canadian; and Mr. M’Shane, 
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Mr. Davin, and Mr. Carey, Irish-Canadians. Mr. Forster, the 
Leader of the House, expressed the concurrence of the Govern- 
ment with the resolution, and “it was adopted unanimously amid 
prolonged cheering.” This great manifestation of loyalty, attach- 
ment, and determination on the part of our fellow-subjects in 
Canada has created an extraordinary effect upon Englishmen, to 
whom it has brought home in the most vivid manner possible the 
oneness of the common Empire. The attitude of Canada, Australia, 
the Cape, New Zealand, and Natal opens up a splendid field for 
statesmanship, and we cannot believe that our Ministers either . 
here or in the Colonies will be unworthy of it. 


The recent crisis produced an abundant crop of 

ANJNPERIAL  atriotic poetry; the palm should be awarded in 

our judgment to the very fine lines contributed by 

a distinguished sporting writer, Mr. Clive Phillips-Wolley, to The 

Daily Columbian. They have been quoted in The Spectator, and 

we trust the author will forgive our reproducing them here. They 

breathe the true spirit of the ballad, and stir without effort or 
bombast. The poem is entitled “The Sea Queen Wakes ” :— 


She wakes ! in the furthest West the murmur has reached our ears— 
She wakes ! in the furthest East the Russian listens and fears— 

She wakes ! the ravens clamour, the winds cry overhead, 

The wandering waves take up the ery, ‘She wakes whom nations dread !’ 
At last, ye have roused the Sea Queen ; at last, when the world unites, 
She stirs from her scornful silence, and wakes to her last of fights ; 
Alone, with a world against her, she has turned on the snarling crew, 
No longer the Peaceful Trader, but the Viking North Seas knew. 

She calls, and her ships of battle—dragons her seas have bred— 

Glide into Plymouth Harbour, and gather round Beachy Head, 

She wakes ! and the clang of arming echoes through all the earth, 
The ring of warriors’ weapons ; stern music of soldiers’ mirth. 

In the world there may be nations, and there gathers round every throne 
The strength of carth-born armies, but the sea is England’s own ; 

As she ruled, she still shall rule it, from Plymouth to Esquimalt, 

As long as the winds are tameless—as long as the waves are salt. 

This may be our Armageddon ; seas may purple with blood and flame 
As we go to our rest forever, leaving the world a name. 

What matter? There have been none like us, nor any to tame our pride ; 
If we fall, we shall fall as they fell, die as our fathers died— 

What better? the seas that bred us shall rock us to rest at last, 

If we sink with the Jack still floating, nailed to the nation’s mast.” 


Our long and most fortunate respite from Parlia- 

EENINe Or mentary eloquence reached its inevitable termin- 
ation on February 11th with the opening of a 

new Session. This event was strictly the effect of convention, and 
was in no sense due to a popular call for the counsel of our 
legislators. Parliament provides a commanding aia for any 
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meinber anxious to be mischievous, and the common exclamation on 
men’s lips during the stress of the American and African crises was, 
“Thank God the House of Commons is not sitting.” If we had 
had Messrs. Davitt and Dillon making bitter anti-English speeches 
during the early days of our controversy with America, there would 
doubtless have been tiery retort from the other side of the House, 
and incalculable mischief might have ensued. Again, if Sir Ellis 
Ashmead Bartlett, Mr. Maclean, and other fire-eaters had been able 
to express their views of Dr. Jameson’s raid and the Boer Govern- 
ment on the floor of the House of Commons during the alarm- 
ing period following the surrender of the Chartered forces, no one 
fuuniliar with the facts recorded in the recent Blue Book would 
care to have answered for the future of South Africa. The present 
outlook is anxious enough, and it has not been rendered easier by 
the opening of Parliament, but at least we can be thankful that 
the fever of excitement raged in between two Sessions. The Queen’s 
Speech was of unusual length, and from a literary point of view was. 
a slovenly performance—it badly wanted editing. The first sen- 
tence was a welcome variant of the common form, and stated: “I 
continue to receive from other Powers asswrunces of their friendly 
sentiments.” References were made to the agreement recently 
concluded between Great Britain and France, “having for its. 
principal object the more secure establishment of the independence 
of the Kingdom of Siam,” and to the delimitation of the frontier 
“ separating my Indian Empire and the territory of Afghanistan 
trom the dominions of the Emperor of Russia.” Ina really charm- 
ing passage, which Sir John Stirling Maxwell (the seconder of the: 
Address) happily described as “a masterpiece of euphemism,” it 
was announced that “ the Government of the United States have 
expressed a wish to co-operate in terminating differences which 
have existed for many years between my Government and the 
Republic of Venezuela upon the boundary between that country 
and my colony of British Guiana. I have expressed my sympathy 
with the desire to come to an equitable arrangement, and trust 
that further negotiation will lead to a satisfactory settlement.” If 
a soft answer is capable of turning away wrath this reply to President 
Cleveland’s message, threatening us with war unless we accepted 
his delimitation of one of our colony’s boundaries, should fulfil its 
purpose. 
The Speech proceeded to deal with an immense 
a '\, number of subjects, and was full of significant 
“Russta. passages. The paragraph on the deplorable 
Armenian business describes the Sultan of Turkey 
as having “ sanctioned the principal reforms in the government of 
the Armenian provinces for which, in conjunction with the Emperor 
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of Russia and the President of the French Republic, I have felt it 
my duty to press. I deeply regret that a fanatical outbreak on 
the part of a section of the Turkish population has resulted in a 
series of massacres in those provinces which have caused the deepest, 
indignation in this country.” It has naturally been a matter of 
much comment among those interested in foreign affairs that of the 
first four paragraphs in the Queen’s Speech three should call such 
marked attention to the cordial relations existing between Great 
Britain, France, and Russia. The feeling that we are passing 
through a momentous period in our Foreign Policy is heightened 
by a perusal of the Armenian Blue Books, which shows that Russia 
has been throughout the lion in our path. In spite of this Mr. 
Balfour made a declaration at Bristol which serves to show that 
Conservatism is unbending towards its great bugbear of the past: 
“T for my part frankly state that, so far, for example, from re- 
garding with fear and jealousy a commercial outlet for Russia in 
the Pacific Ocean which should not be ice-bound half the year, } 
should welcome such a result as a distinct advance in this far 
distant region, and I am convinced not merely that Russia would 
gain by it, that the world generally would gain by it, but that 
British commerce and enterprise would be the gainers. Let us 
lay to heart this doctrine, that what is good for one is not neces- 
sarily bad for the others.” The folly of the German Emperor in 
endeavouring to combine Europe against Great Britain is only 
equalled by his dismal failure. Instead of capturing France and 
Russia, he has merely succeeded in alarming his own allies, 
Austria and Italy, while he has relieved our diplomacy of the 
heavy burden it has shouldered for nearly twenty years in its 
efforts to co-operate with Germany. We have been regarded as a 
sort of maid-of-all-work to the Triple Alliance in the Mediterranean, 
but we have never received any wages, and we intend to take a 
holiday. Italy will probably do the same, and, if Austria is in- 
telligent, she will discover that the Prussian yoke is a one-sided 
arrangement, of great use to Germany, but of very little benefit 
to herself. As time goes on Europe will become convinced that, 


the present Kaiser is a public danger which can only be rendered 
harmless by isolation. 


The Queen’s Speech, after an unimpeachable 
Prockamme, #lusion to “a sudden incursion into the South 
African Republic by an armed force from the 

territories under the control of the Chartered Company,” into 
which enquiry is promised, praises the “moderation and wisdom” 
of President Kruger in placing the prisoners in the hands of the 
High Commissioner under a pledge that their leaders shall be 
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brought to trial. Recognition is also made of “ the legitimate 
grievances ” of the majority of the Transvaal inhabitants which the 
assurances of the President and his forbearing conduct after the 
fight, lead to the belief that he will redress. After a compli- 
mentary allusion to the brilliantly-conducted expedition to 
Kumassie, the cruel death of Prince Henry of Battenburg, and the 
“effective control over Chitral” established last year, the Speech 
enumerates the measures to be laid before Parliament. It is a 
lengthy list which, under ordinary circumstances, would involve 
a very considerable jettison later in the Session, but a House of 
Commons that can debate the Address in a week should have an un- 
limited appetite for legislation. The subjects to be dealt with are : 
(1), Naval Defences; (2) Mitigation of Agricultural Distress ; (3) 
Assistance to Voluntary Schools; (4) Compensation to workmen 
for injuries received in the course of employment; (5) an Irish 
Land Bill: (6) a Scotch Public Health Act; (7) Trade Disputes ; 
(8) Light Railways; (9) Regulation of Public Companies ; (10) Des- 
titute Aliens, Xe. 


Lord Rosebery (in the House of Lords) was as 
THE DEBATE 


is tHe Lorps, Clever and witty as usual, but less good-tempered, 


and consequently less ineffective. He had evi- 
dently been much nettled by the warm praise showered from 
all quarters upon Mr. Chamberlain’s handling of the Transvaal 
crisis, and treated it as a reflection upon the general run of 
English Ministers that one should be singled out and eulogised 
for merely doing his duty. It was not a very graceful observa- 
tion, and Mr. Chamberlain’s very handsome reply in the House 
of Commons probably made Lord Rosebery feel that jealousy 
umong public men had better be concealed. Lord Rosebery 
made amusing play with Mr. George Curzon’s too famous speech 
of last October on “the crises impending under one Govern- 
ment” (the Gladstonian) which “disappeared when another 
(the Unionist) entered office.” He cavilled at the Siam agree- 
ment, and suggested that the intervention of the United States 
in the Venezuelan controversy had been an advantage, as in- 
troducing an element of permanence. He was naturally very 
tragic about Armenia, but the subsequent Blue Books show that 
‘he is more responsible for the tragedy than his successors. His 
rashness in acting on the mendacious reports of the original 
Sassoun affair fostered an Armenian agitation that has probably cost 
over 20,000 lives. Lord Salisbury, in reply, stated that the Siam 
agreement had the entire accordance of the Government of India; 
“it was the wishes and recommendations of the Government of 
India that largely induced us to conclude this treaty.” He pre- 
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dicted an early settlement of the Venezuelan question by “a com- 
bination of negotiation and arbitration,” but agreed with Lord 
Rosebery “that any proposal which at the will of an arbitrator 
might hand 40,000 British subjects over to the Republic of 
Venezuela could not be accepted in this country.” We show 
further on by reference to the Blue Books the nature of Lord 
Salisbury’s reply to the attack on his Armenian policy. Russia 
and Austria were not only dead against the application of physica! 
coercion to the Porte, but they made it plain that they would 
resist it if attempted. No Power was animated by humanitariai: 
feelings except Great Britain, but Lord Salisbury was justified in 
believing at one time that the concert might be goaded into 
action—hence his famous “ concert ” speech. 


The discussion on the Address in the House of 

— oon rag Commons followed very much the same lines as 

in the Lords. Sir William Harcourt, however, de- 

livered a speech of infinitely greater merit than his “leader,” being 
strong, good-tempered, and patriotic. So far the general public 
have taken but a scanty interest in the proceedings of the popular 
House, the only debate attracting attention being upon Mr. 
Labouchere’s demand for an extension of the investigation into 
recent occurrences in South Africa, “ to the financial and _ political 
action of the Chartered Company ” since its inception. Mr. 
Labouchere did not make the immoderate, self-destructive speech 
that was expected of him, and for once put aside his Little Eng- 
landism. He gave his version of the history of the Chartered 
Company, and we think there is much force in his plea that the 
Duke of Abercorn, the Duke of Fife, and Lord Grey should have 
been reinforced on the Board by others equally trustworthy with 
themselves and better acquainted with that dark and mysterious 
side of commerce—“ finance.” We have nothing to say against 
the other members of the Chartered Company’s Directorate—Mr. 
Beit, Mr. Cawston, Sir Horace Farquhar, Mr. Maguire, and Lord 
Gifford ; for all we know to the contrary they may be Elizabethan 
dreamers, in common with their eminent manager, but it is more 
probable that their horizon is bounded by the “markets” and 
their ambition limited to the desire for picking up the cheap 
and unloading the dear. If the Chartered Company are wise they 
will conciliate public opinion by inviting on to the Board some 
men who combine capacity with experience, and inspire con- 
fidence, such as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry 
Fowler, or Mr. Asquith. As it stands, the Board is weak, Lord 
Grey (Mr. Albert Grey) being the solitary member with the 
requisite qualifications. Mr. Arnold Forster, an ardent Imperialist, 
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who had probably done more than any man of his age to bring 
home to the inhabitants of this island the glories of their Empire 
and the duties it imposes, seconded Mr. Labouchere’s amendment. 
He delivered a striking and dauntless philippic such as is not often 
heard in the House of Commons, a body containing much easy 
virtue in commercial matters. To too many mena seat in the House 
is simply a stepping-stone to lucrative directorships, and in too many 
cases the confiding investor is still attracted by the magic letters 
M.P. ina prospectus. Mr. Arnold Forster, however, ignored his 
atmosphere in a trenchant speech. 


Mr. Arnold Forster declared that « large host of 

“SALTED.” enemies would endeavour to burke all enquiry into 
the methods of the Chartered Company. “He 

found society had been, so to speak, salted. High and low the 
trail of the serpent was over them,” and it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish Between the Imperialists from conviction and “those a 
little biassed from another and secondary interest.” According to 
the speaker, “an amount of money had been circulated in the in- 
terests of the Chartered Company which was shocking to contem- 
plate, and there was only one tribunal big enough and strong 
enough to bring that Chartered Company to its senses and stop 


what he believed to be a gigantic system of corruption, and that was 
the tribunal of public opinion. It was necessary, however, to know 
who the members of this Company really were before they could 
go a step further.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on Mr. Labouchere’s 
amendment should be read in conjunction with 
‘ the extremely piquant Blue Book* dealing with 
the Transvaal crisis. The Colonial Secretary declined to regret 
the praise he had received, even though it had given some umbrage 
to Lord Rosebery, as it proved that any Minister representing the 
country in a time of crisis and difficulty may count on universal 
support. In his usual lucid manner Mr. Chamberlain told the 
story of the raid and its consequences, so far as he knew them, 
begging those who blamed the supposed ignorance of the Colonial 
Office to distinguish between (1) the agitation of the Uitlanders, 
and (2) the invasion of Dr. Jameson. The existence of the agita- 
tion had been a matter of common knowledge for two years, but 
we had no locus standi to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
Transvaal. Our assistance had not been sought by President 
Kruger, and “every public statement made by any of the leaders 
of the Uitlanders was to the effect that they absolutely repudiated 


Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN’S SPEECH, 


* Recent Disturbances in the South African Republic. Price 1s. 
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what they were pleased to call the Imperial factor.” Under the 
circumstances the offer of intervention would have been pre- 
sumptuous, and there was no more reason to believe in the 
“rumours, prophecies, and boasts” of December, 1895, than in 
those of 1894, when Lord Loch went to Pretoria during a threaten- 
ing agitation. The warnings of July, 1894, were as precise as 
those of December, 1895. It was the old story of “ Wolf,” and no 
blame attached to Sir Jacobus de Wet for not anticipating the 
arrival of a real wolf. In fact the people who declined to take the 
“revolution” seriously—the “ignorant” Colonial Office—turned 
out to be right, and it would never have exceeded the “ resolution ” 
stage had it not been for the invasion of Dr. Jameson. Turning to 
his second heading, Mr. Chamberlain affirmed :—“ If it is asked of 
me, ‘Was the High Commissioner, were other people, ignorant of 
this projected invasion ?’ I say to the best of my knowledge and 
belief that everybody, that Mr. Rhodes, that the Chartered Com- 
pany, that the Reform Committee of Johannesburg, and the High 
Commissioner were all equally ignorant of the intention or action 
of Dr. Jameson. That is the belief which I express to the House 
after having carefully examined all the statements of all the 
parties concerned.” Mr. Chamberlain spoke most warmly of the 


signal services rendered to the country by Sir Hercules Robinson, 
and explained how it was that the first suggestion of a possible 
incursion from Charterland had come, not from the High Com- 
missioner to the Colonial Office, but from the Colonial Office to 
the High Commissioner. This has naturally been a subject of 
comment, and Mr. Chamberlain gave the House of Commons the 
genesis of the telegram conveying the warning :— 


**It occurred to one of those officials, Mr. Fairfield, who is the head of the 
department—and who, I fancy, knows more about South African affairs than pro- 
bably any other living man—thinking over everything, remembering what com- 
Dustible materials there were in South Africa, and remembering what had been 
threatened and boasted—it occurred to him, ‘Can it be possible that something 
of this sort may take place?’ Accordingly he wrote to me—I was at Birmingham 
at the time—and put the suggestion before me. My answer was, as appears in the 
Blue Book, ‘It is incredible, but at the same time no precaution can be too great 
to prevent a mischief of that kind ; let us telegraph Sir Hercules Robinson to warn 
him and to put him on enquiry.’* Infact, what I really wished to suggest was, that 
privately—I did not like to suggest to him that he should put it to Mr. Rhodes 
officially, as I thought that would be almost an insult—and confidentially he 


* See Blue Book Telegram from Mr. Chamberlain to Sir Hercules Robinson 
(sent 5.30 p.m. 29th December, 1895) :—‘‘ It has been suggested, though I do not 
think it probable, that an endeavour might be made to force matters at Johannes- 
burg to a head by someone in the service of the Company advancing from Bechuana- 
land Protectorate with police. Were this to be done, I should have to take action 
under Articles 22 and 8 of the Charter. Therefore, if necessary, but not otherwise, 
remind Rhodes of these Articles; and intimate to him that, in your opinion, he 
would not have my support, and point out the consequences that would follow.” 
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should bring the matter before Mr. Rhodes in order, if there were the slightest 
possibility of such a thing, it might be nipped in the bud. That is the whole 
story. We had no more information than anybody else. It was an idea that 
crossed the mind of one of the officials at the Colonial Office upon which we acted, 


and, as it happened, unfortunately, it had a better foundation than any of us 
imagined.” 


Settee taaibil > Chamberlain effectually disposed of the charge 
10x oF Troops, “2at he ought to have been aware of the concen- 
tration of Dr. Jameson’s 800 men. In the first 
place, the invading force was not more than 500 strong. Of them 
198 men were quartered at Pitsani on 1st December, to protect the 
new railway works; 125 men of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
police were at Mafeking, where they had gone to be taken over by 
the Chartered Company, to which that territory had been trans- 
ferred. This was the only concentration up to the 16th December, 
between which date and that of the expedition some 170 men must. 
have arrived from elsewhere—possibly Buluwayo or Capetown. 
These being the facts there is no ground whatever to complain 
of Sir Hercules Robinson for his ignorance of the “ massing” of 
troops on the Transvaal frontier :— 


**T think it is confirmatory of that view that we had had no representation 
whatever from President Kruger. It has been suggested that President Kruger 
was prepared for this invasion, that he induced the invasion, that he was a sort of 
agent provocateur, and that he knew all about the matter beforehand. Of course 
Lam not omniscient, but I believe that President Kruger, in saying, as I believe 
he has said, that he was utterly unaware of any intention of this kind, is speaking 
the absolute truth. That is my present opinion. He had his patrols all along the 
border. Those patrols, I believe, were seen by some of the troops that came down 
from Buluwayo, and if the troops that came down from Buluwayo saw President 
Kruger’s patrols, President Kruger’s patrols must have seen the troops that came 
down from Buluwayo. Therefore, I do not doubt that President Kruger knew 
that there were certain troops on the border, but what I mean is that I have no 
reason, at the present, to doubt his assertion that he did not know that any inva- 
sion was intended or probable. My argument is this, that if knowing what he 
knew, which was practically what Sir Hercules Robinson knew, President Kruger 
did not see in that any cause for alarm or any cause to make any kind of repre- 
sentation to the British Government, it would be, I think, most unreasonable to 
bring any accusation against Sir Hereules Robinson, who certainly had no more 
reason to be suspicious than President Kruger himself.” 


The Government very properly insist that any 
Pun ComraNY’S enquiry that may be decided upon into the affair 

of the Chartered Company must follow the trial 
now being held at Pretoria, as well as that of Dr. Jameson. The 
latter cannot take place, unless Dr. Jameson should plead guilty 
to a breach of the Foreign Enlistment Act, until the return of 
Mr. Rawlinson—the very competent Commissioner who has 
been instructed by the Treasury to take local evidence—from 
South Africa. If after these trials more information is desir- 
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able in the public interest, Mr. Chamberlain pledges the Govern- 
ment to support the demand, but in the meantime they will preserve 
an “open mind” as to its necessity and form. Glancing at the 
future for a moment, the Colonial Secretary gave reasons for not 
reversing the policy of government by Chartered Companies, 
pointing out that a great deal had been done for territories under 
this system which could not be done by his Department—the 
head of which has to go over and “ over again to the Treasury to ask 
assent for an expenditure of £5.” Mr. Chamberlain there puts his 
finger on the crucial error of our administrative system, and 
provides a powerful argument for mitigating the tyrannical control 
of the Treasury over all departinents. ‘The Chartered Company 
will now, at all events, pending any future decision by the House 
of Commons, be permitted to continue its useful work of develop- 
ing the countries under its charge, the power will be, and has been, 
taken from it, to do the mischief which we regret.” The Company 
has, however, been informed by the Government “that all their 
military and police forces will be taken from their control, that 
they will be placed under officers appointed entirely by Her 
Majesty's Government, and that they will take their orders from 
the High Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Government.” 


- The Colonial Secretary stated that Mr. Rhodes’ 

PP ig Bl departure was entirely his own decision, and em- 
phasized the difference between his position a few 

weeks ago, and now. Then he was “the most powerful man in 
South Africa,” not on account of his connection with the Chartered 
Company, but because he was “ Premier of Cape Colony, and be- 
cause he alone of British statesmen had succeeded in conciliating 
the two races—in bringing together the Dutch and the English, and 
in securing Dutch support for the proposals made by a British Mini- 
ster.” He had behind him the Afrikanders of the Cape as well as 
British subjects everywhere. He was also the “master of many 
legions,” having control of the forces of the Chartered Company 
“At that time I admit Mr. Rhodes was a man whose opinion was 
entitled to the utmost respect from the British Colonial Ottice 
and the Imperial Government. To have gone against a man 
who represented, not merely his individual force and capacity, 
but the joint influence of British subjects and Dutch subjects 
in South Africa would have been to risk the possession of 
South Africa itself.” Now, however, “he goes back almost as a 
private individual, having not the control of a single police- 
man, having ceased to be Prime Minister, and, for the moment at 
all events, having seen his work jeopardized, possibly destroyed— 
the work he set himself of consolidating and bringing together the 
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Dutch and English races.” His return ought, therefore, to cause 
no alarm to anyone, as it is impossible for him to do the mischief 
with which his enemies credit him. “On the other hand, does 
anyone deny that he may be a factor for good? I am not going 
to pronounce upon Mr. Rhodes, but I say it would be an act of in- 
gratitude if we were, even now, when suspicion hangs over him, to 
forget the great services he has rendered. I believe he is capable of 
great service still. He may have made mistakes and committed 
faults. It is not for me to pronounce, but I say, in my opinion, 
although I was not consulted, and had nothing whatever to do 
with it, and offer no opinion, now he is gone and the matter is set- 
tled, I believe his right place is in Africa, and even if he has done 
wrong in the past he may do a great deal to repair that wrong and 
recover the confidence and gratitude of his fellow-citizens.” 


Englishmen have the materials before them for 
GREAT BRITAIN appreciating our true relations as paramount power 
AND THE ° . . : 
TransvyaaL. in South Africa with the Transvaal Republic. 
President Kruger has been accused of favouring 
Germany at our expense, of intriguing with her, and of appealing 
to her for protection when his country was recently broken into. 
There is some conflict of evidence on these points, but they do 
not appear to us to matter very much. This nation has made it 
plain beyond all possibility of doubt that she would resist with 
all her resources the aggression of any outside power upon her 
predominance in South Africa—we need not therefore make a 
bugbear of German interference, as it could only be damaging 
after she had concluded a successful war, and recent events show 
that she is not anxious to embark on an adventure against us. 
If the Transvaal desired to exchange the iron heel of Great 
Britain for the mild and beneficent suzerainty of Germany, 
she would not be in a position to do so. Is it, therefore, worth 
while to obscure the issue by importing the German Em- 
peror’s telegram into the discussion? This ill-starred document 
will have sufficient influence on European politics to which it is 
relevant without its being allowed to disturb one’s judgment of 
South African questions, on which it has little or no bearing. Our 
first duty to the Transvaal is to insure her against any recurrence 
of attack, and we have done everything that prudence can suggest 
to make our guarantee absolute. There is now no chance of ex- 
ternal disturbance, but, as Mr. Chamberlain pointed out, it is not 
in our power to protect the Transvaal against internal weakness, 
and so long as glaring grievances remain unredressed, “ there will 
be internal weakness.” The outcast condition of the Uitlander 
opulation is not a question that is contested—it is universally 
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admitted by the Dutch population of the Cape equally with the 
British, and President Kruger has himself admitted by frequent 
promises of reform that the existing status, or, rather, want of 
status, of the immense foreign ingredient in the Republic cannot 
last. From the opening days of the crisis until the present moment 
the British Government has impressed upon the President the 
urgent need of remedying this scandal. It is not suggested that 
under the Convention of 1884 we are entitled to force reforms 
upon him, but the Colonial Secretary has given him “ friendly 
counsel,” and observes that if every form is rejected, “in my opinion 
he will not show the wisdom that has hitherto distinguished his 
action.” We can all appreciate the extreme difficulty of the Pre- 
sident’s position—recent events have not sown affection for the 
Uitlanders in the hearts of the Boers—but he is a man capable of 
surmounting difficulties, and an obstinate refusal to budge would 
assuredly play into the hands of the ill-wishers of the Transvaal. 
The best augury of a satisfactory solution of what remains an 
anxious crisis would be President Kruger’s acceptance of the invi- 
tation he has received to visit this country. 


Like Warren Hastings, Mr. Rhodes is singularly 
unfortunate in his spokesmen. One of his principal 
and most disastrous champions in the Press is 
unquestionably Mr. Stead, who has been speculating upon the 
future of Charterland and his hero:—*As to the future of 
Charterland, it is assumed that if it can be proved that the 
Chartered Company was capable of arranging to have its men 
on hand to checkmate a German invasion from Delagoa Bay, 
it must therefore be despoiled of its prerogatives, while some 
maintain that its Charter must be taken away.” Mr. Rhodes 
will consent to some modification of the Charter, such as “the 
showy changes” likely to be proposed by Mr. Chamberlain, but 
if it is proposed to “cripple his freedom of action in Rhodesia,” 
Mr. Rhodes may come to the conclusion “that the permanent 
interests of the British race would be better preserved if Rhodesia 
were severed altogether from the crippling control of Downing 
Street.” We finally learn :—* Mr. Rhodes will be fully justified, 
provided that his finances are in sufficiently good order, in saying 
to Mr. Chamberlain, should too onerous terms be proposed, ‘1 am 
very sorry, but I cannot accept them without betraying the cause 
to which I have dedicated my life. You can cancel your Charter, 
and with that we are quits. I shall go back to South Africa, to 
the city which I have created on my own charges, and declare 
Rhodesia « sovereign und independent republic. It will remain, 
of course, like the Transvaal, within the British sphere of influence, 
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nor have I any objection to concluding a treaty of offensive and 
defensive alliance with the British Empire, but henceforth Rhodesia 
will be an independent republic with a flag and autonomy of her 
own, like the Transvaal herself?” We underline the more audacious 
phrases in a passage in which one of Mr. Rhodes’ inost strenuous 
admirers represents him as capable of trying to levy a kind of 
blackmail upon the British Empire under a threat of treason. Mr: 
Stead, who is horror-struck at the possibility that President Kruger 
might have been tempted to invoke the aid of a few German 
marines, thinks it perfectly proper and natural for the British 
Empire to consent to be a hewer of wood and drawer of water to 
Mr. Rhodes until his finances wre in sufficiently good order, when 
he is to turn round and say, “I am much obliged to the British 
taxpayer for his sacrifices, his fleet has been of the greatest service 
in warning off the Germans, and his credit has enabled me to 
organize a noble dominion, but I cannot consent to be handi- 
capped any longer by Victorian scruples in carrying out my 
Elizabethan enterprise—the British Empire has become a burden 
to me,and henceforth the Union Jack will cease to fly in Rhodesia.” 
Mr. Stead’s friendship for Mr. Rhodes reminds one of Marshal 
Villars’ famous observation to Louis XIV.,“ Defend me from my 
friends ; I can defend myself from my enemies.” 


Mr. Balfour’s severest critics, if he has any, would 
hardly deny that he ranks very high among 
Leaders of the House of Commons. After the 
debate on the Address he laid before that body a series of resolu- 
tions likely to take away the breath of some of its Members. They 
were totally unexpected, and in some respects would revolutionize 
the procedure of the House, about which there hangs the odour of 
sanctity to many Old Parliamentary Hands. So far they have not 
been discussed, and there is reason to anticipate obstinate opposition 
from the more thoughtless sections of the House, though it is 
difficult to doubt their passing in substance. Mr. Balfour's intro- 
ductory speech will, at any rate, remain as a masterpiece of tact, 
persuasiveness, and candour—eye-witnesses described the gradual 
thawing of hostility under the genial influence of the speaker. 
The object of the innovation is to enable the House of Commons 
to get through its work within a reasonable time, and to fulfil one 
of its most important functions before becoming physically unfit. 
To this end the Government propose to allot twenty full working 
days, spread over the Session, to the discussion of Supply—twenty 
full days being up to the average of late years—which will be closured 
on 5th August. Fridays, which are now devoted to the discussion 
of academic motions more suited to the University,Unions, are to be 
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‘taken away from private Members, but Mr. Balfour pointed out that 
he was the true friend of the private Member, as he desired to 
improve the discussions in Supply, which offer the main opportu- 
nities of criticizing the policy of the Administration. The old 
idea that the submission of the Estimates to the House of Com- 
mons enabled an economical auditor to restrain a corrupt and 
extravagant Board is exploded. In fact, so paradoxical is the 
situation that Members move the reduction of an Estimate “in 
order to drive the Minister of the day to promise that in subse- 
quent Estimates a larger sum will be granted.” But the discus- 
sions in Supply are valuable, and Mr. Balfour proposes that the 
first vote on every day should be an important one. To meet the 
objection that “when the guillotine falls” the expenditure of a 
vast sum of money will have been undiscussed, he produced some 
startling results of the existing system.* Mr, Balfour invites the 
House of Commons to prefer the “guillotine” to the “ rack,” to 
‘which he very happily compared the old method. 


The publication of the despatches upon the 

— Armenian Question throws a curious light on the 
~~ * European situation and upon the attitude of the 
Great Powers towards Turkey. One fact stands out conspicuously, 
and that is that European alliances have governed the situation. 
At one time only there was an “identic” communication. This 
was on November 5th, when the rioting at Constantinople for the 
moment rallied the six Powers into concerted action. It was upon 
the strength of this that Lord Salisbury, in his speech at the Man- 
sion House, dwelt upon “the disposition of the Great Powers to 
act together, and their profound sense of the appalling dangers 
which any separation of their action might produce.” As the imme- 
diate danger at Constantinople disappeared the concert vanished. 
Great Britain was left to struggle alone in her efforts to protect the 
Armenians from persecution. Russia became resolutely opposed to 
any interference in the internal affairs of Turkey. It would be, said 
Prince Lobanoff, “ an infringement of European public law.” For 
the time Prince Lobanoff has acted as the supreme arbiter on the 
Eastern Question. He has personified the Russian autocracy. 
France has followed him humbly, such being the condition of her 
alliance. Austro-Germany has been chiefly concerned to preserve 


* «*T find that in one sitting (1891),twenty-six votes for the Civil Service and 
the Army and Navy were taken and 16} millions sterling were voted in twelve 
hours. Then in 1894 it will be found that half the votes for the Civil Service, 
representing 15 millions, were passed without any discussion at all, and among 
them the Education and the Post Office votes, involving an expenditure of 
8} millions.” 
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the stutws quo; Great Britain has found herself checkmated, and 
the Sultan of Turkey alone has profited by the situation. 


Great Britain has played a disinterested—though in 
the early stages perhaps not a very long-headed or 
instructed—part on the Armenian Question. Mr. 
Dillon, the correspondent of The Daily Telegraph, whose sensational 
letters on the massacres excited so much feeling in the country, now 
tells us :—“ Unless Lord Kimberley had come to an express agree- 
ment on the subject with Russia, it was a fatal mistake to raise the 
Armenian Question at all.” It should be remembered, however, that 
the concert of Great Britain, France, and Russia seemed to be assured 
in the first instance, and the public of this country were greatly 
moved by the grossly exaggerated, not to say mendacious, stories of 
theSassoun horrors with which many of our newspapers teemed. The 
Foreign Office responded to the public feeling and to the clamour of 
the Press. It apparently had not at its disposal an adequate intelli- 
gence department to check the lies with which the public were being 
fed. Lord Salisbury, when he assumed office, continued the policy 
which had been inaugurated by Lord Kimberley. He endeavoured 
to exercise a united European pressure on the Sultan; and through 
the British Chargé d’ Affaires at St. Petersburg urged on Prince 
Lobanoff that “the responsibility incumbent on the Powers of 
Europe is very great if they do not make some effort to amend the 
calamitous state of things prevailing in the Turkish Empire,” and 
he said ‘‘ our recent experience indicates that pressure on the part 
of only some of the Powers, if any one is known to be dissentient, 
has no influence whatever upon the Sultan’s counsels. He feels 
himself safe, and he will not give way. On the other hand, he has 
not yet resisted any advice heartily tendered to him by the unani- 
mous voice of the Powers.” 


GREAT BRITALN’S 
CRUSADE. 


No argument, however, prevailed with Prince 

Pea: ens 4s, UObanoff, and he controlled the situation. In 
speaking to the British Chargé de Affaires, he did 

not conceal his opinion that “ England was chiefly responsible 
owing to the encouragement giv - to the Armenian com- 

mittees by so many of her public men.” He saw nothing “to 
destroy his confidence in the bonne volonté of the Sultan, who 
was, he felt assured, doing his best.” The Russian Government, 
in Lord Salisbury’s words, “ refused to sanction any course of con- 
duct which might lead toa European interference with the internal 
affairs of Turkey. Prince Lobanoff was content to trust in the 
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goodwill of the Sultan.” Russia was not alone in this view, she 
was supported by France, Austria, and Germany. Great Britain 
had no “entangling alliance” to back her up, the only alliance she 
has ever cultivated in Europe has been that of Turkey, who now 
mocks at her, screened by other alliances. The Russian attitude 
has been a surprise to the people of this country. It was assumed 
by our omniscient journalists that Russia would only too gladly 
have seized the opportunity, which was given her, of undertaking 
the government of Armenia and of acting against the Sultan as 
the mandatory of Europe. Lord Salisbury was rashly accused of 
opposing this solution: the despatches published have amply 
vindicated him on this point. Russia refused to stir. Indeed, she 
shielded the Sultan, and expressed confidence in his bonne volonteé. 
Prince Lobanoff said “in no circumstances will the Russian 
Government adopt coercive measures,” or consent to the creation 
of a district “which would constitute the nucleus of an independent 
kingdom of Armenia,” 


There was another cause which restrained Russia. 
De StAN So many Englishmen are in the habit of attribut- 
ing designs of aggression to Russia that it is diffi- 
cult for them to realize that there is a party at St. Petersburg 
strongly opposed to an extension of the Empire southwards in 
Europe. The influential Russians who compose this party fear 
that, if there is any exodus into a temperate climate, the position 
of St. Petersburg, as the capital of the Empire, may be injuriously 
affected. They want to preserve Russia as a great Northern Power 
with its northern capital. The sentiment is a perfectly natural 
one: nations get accustomed to their capitals, and develop on 
them. The old Russian party perceives that Constantinople, with 
its open water and commanding position on the Mediterranean, 
might become a dangerous rival to St. Petersburg. This is one of 
the causes of the restraint shown by the Russian Foreign Secre- 
tary. 


Great Britain can, however, look back with equa- 
nimity, if not with satisfaction, to her conduct 
upon the Armenian Question. It is difficult to 
see at what point she could have acted differently after taking 
the plunge. Perhaps the date of the Guildhall dinner might 
have been advantageously altered. This, however, was an acci- 
dent. Great Britain did all she could do as an isolated Power 
in presence of destructive alliances, and deserves none of the 
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reproach which has been levelled at her in Mr. William Watson’s 
pretentious verses on “The Purple East.” She is the only Power 
which has devoted herself with singleness of purpose to the cause 
of the suffering Armenians. It was impossible to foresee that 
Russia, who was supposed to desire the deliverance of the Arme- 
nians, would desert them. Indeed, it is stated in one of the consular 
reports that the agitators among the Armenians were Russians. 
Our failure is creditable. To have attempted more would have 
led to a war with Turkey, backed by Russia, and possibly by 
France. It is amazing that such a firebrand policy should be 
advocated by Nonconformist politicians and their allies. The 
lesson to be derived from our failure is that if Great Britain 


persists in a policy of “splendid isolation” she had better not 
attempt “ European concert.” 


There has been a conflict in France between the 

THE ——— Senate and Chamber which has been very much 
ix France, to the advantage of Monsieur Bourgeois. Had it 
not been for this his resignation was a certainty ; 

but the Senate picked a quarrel with him on account of an alleged 
irregularity committed by Monsieur Ricard, his Minister for Jus- 
tice. Monsieur Ricard’s conduct, however, in the supercession of 
one examining magistrate by another was evidently inspired by 
the desire of expediting justice, and the interpellation of the Senate 
regarding his conduct was replied to by a vote of confidence on 
the part of the Chamber in the Premier and his Cabinet, which 
included the impeached Minister. Here was—to the turbulent 
politician—a delightful prospect of conflict. The Chamber of 
Little Suffrage dared to oppose the Chamber of Big Suffrage! 
The crisis has been tided over by a sensible concession on the 
part of the Senate. It determined in a carefully considered decla- 
ration, “not to aggravate the constitutional conflict by maintain- 
ing an interpellation, although it had right and law on its side,” at 
the same time affirming its right of control and the responsibility 
of Ministers to the Senate as well as to the Chamber. No doubt 
this was a wise decision, the alternative being a prolonged crisis and 
probably a dissolution, with a general election held under the 
auspices of Monsieur Bourgeois, who would have profited by official 
candidatures. A climb down in France is more dangerous than it 
is in England because a concession is always treated as a sign of 
weakness; the party which obtains it becomes more quarrelsome. 
Compromise is hateful to the French mind. The French Senate 
is, however, likely to survive its sin of surrender. It is popular 
with the influential classes. The Chamber is discredited. The 
Senate earned Democratic confidence by combating Boulangism at 
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a time when the Chamber was dangerously infected with it. That 
service is not forgotten. Mob coercion in Paris is played out for 
another generation—probably. As the problem of what is called 
Democratic government is to lodge responsibility somewhere, and 
the French Senate is apparently the only stable body in France, it 
is much to be hoped that its authority will be maintained. 


The sensational disturbance in the proportions 
R daendasmsin between things visible and invisible which has 
LOENTGEN S ‘“ . 
Discovery, followed the discovery by Professor Roentgen of 
rays capable of passing through substances hither- 
to regarded as opaque and still remaining impermeable to ordinary 
light is so remarkable that, if we had only his original experiments 
revealed to us, the revolution thus brought about in our ideas of 
light would suffice to cause universal interest. But hardly less 
remarkable than the discovery itself (viz., that a sheet of paper 
coated on one side with platinocyanide of barium, when held near 
a Crookes’ tube covered by a thick shield of black paper in a com- 
pletely dark room, becomes fluorescent and brilliantly illuminated, 
providing that the tube is exhausted to the highest degree of 
vacuum and is then excited by the electrical discharge from a large 
induction coil) is the extraordinary rapidity with which the applica- 
tion of Roentgen’s « rays to practical purposes has been developed 
during the past month. To such an extent is this the case that it 
is almost impossible to keep pace with the progress made by 
scientists in testing the behaviour of the rays and by experts in 
applying their properties to the production of skiagrams of struc- 
tures of varying density enclosed within envelopes all hitherto 
regarded as obstructive to any form of light. At present the utility 
of the process has been demonstrated in its application to the art 
of surgery, for several operations have been performed upon the 
extremities for the removal of foreign bodies or morbid conditions 
after their existence had been proved and precisely localized by 
placing the limb between an excited Crookes’ tube and a photo- 
graphic plate; in this way the hand, foot, leg, and forearm have 
been successfully photographed, the bones being plainly shown and 
objects of greater density than the flesh, e.g., needles and bullets 
imbedded therein. As yet, the practical outcome appears to be 
that certain structures obstruct the passage of the 2 rays while 
others permit their passage in varying degrees; thus, while wood, 
cardboard, leather, living and dead fleshy parts are comparatively 
transparent; glass, iron, and bone are nearly, if not quite, opaque. 
It is, however, too early to say that the results obtained so far, point 
only to the production of silhouettes, for, setting aside certain 
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unauthenticated reports which appear to be fabulous, an announce- 
ment has been made by Professor Salvioni that he has invented an 
instrument which will enable us to see the details of structures 
enclosed within apparently opaque integuments when brought under 
the influence of Roentgen’s rays developed in an electrically excited 
Crookes’ tube. Such an invention will revolutionize the practice 
of medicine and surgery, and although we may only be able to see 
“as through a glass darkly,” we shall certainly confirm the truth 
of the old adage—* Ex tenebris, lux.” 


SHOULD WE SEEK AN ALLIANCE? 


One of the most noteworthy effects of the Kaiser’s telegram to 
President Kruger has been the confusion which it has introduced 
into the discussion of foreign politics. I am myself very strongly 
of Mr. Strachey’s opinion, that the ventilation of these questions 
by thoughtful writers in the Press is an essential condition of a 
sound course of national action. I do not believe that any of the 
readers of his article in the last number of this Review* will feel 
that he owes them any apology for putting forward the very interest- 
ing proposals which he has laid before them. It is absolutely true, 
as he says, that it is nearly impossible for an English statesman to 
introduce any serious modification into the principles by which our 
relations with foreign Powers are regulated, until the mind of 
the country has been prepared for the change by those who are 
in positions of greater freedom and less responsibility. It is a 
very new factor in English life that these questions should be 
discussed to the extent and in the mode they now are. For many 
years Mr. Gladstone’s complete indifference to the whole subject as 
one worthy of his marvellous capacity for mastering facts, repre- 
sented accurately the mind of his countrymen. Whilst on all sub- 
jects connected with home politics there was no one who approached 
him in his knowledge of their every detail, he was in regard to 
foreign politics and to nearly all Colonial questions content to be 
ruled by a passionate impulse which declined ail real vestigation. 
In the surrender which followed Majuba, in the great Midlothian 
campaign against Turkey, in regard to Austria, or the Italian 
alliance, he at all times gave the clearest evidence that, like the 
famous undergraduate, he felt himself strongest when he was un- 
hampered by facts and free to vent the passion that was excited 
by hasty first impressions. 

As for many years that was precisely the attitude towards 
foreign politics adopted by the great majority of Englishmen, 
his very hatred of the whole subject helped to give him almost as 
complete a hold of the minds of men as his masterly knowledge 


* « The Key-note of our Foreign Policy,” by St. Loe Strachey. The National 
Review, February, 1896. 
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of detail in regard to more familiar questions. He could not have 
spoken as he did about the surrender to the Boers had he been 
acquainted with the history of South Africa, nor in Midlothian 
had he studied the intrigues of Ignatieff at that time. The fatal 
consequences which have followed from the indulgence in pas- 
sionate feeling make it peculiarly important that at the present 
time we should neither be tempted by natural indignation against 
the folly of the German Emperor, nor by the crimes and horrors 
which have been taking place in Armenia, to do the wrong thing, 
as a comforting relief to our feelings. If I, from the street, 
see a man on the roof of a house, to which I have no access, 
beating a woman to death, it may be a very pleasant thing for 
me to call him every name under the sun, but it will not help 
the woman. If the only proposal which is offered by any of 
the onlookers by way of stopping the crime is to set fire to the 
house, in which there are several inmates, I may, horribly as the 
sight affects me, think the remedy too dangerous. It will be at 
least more to the purpose to detect the actual criminal and the 
threats most likely to stop his proceedings. If, in the course 
of my enquiry, one of those whom I had relied on as a friend 
suddenly turns round and begins abusing me on quite an irrelevant 
topic just after my cousin, with angry looks, has fastened on me 
a complaint of having trespassed near his preserves, while the one 
man whose house gives access to the roof, not only refuses to act, 
but refuses to allow anyone else to do so, the situation is clearly one 
that, serious as the case of the womanis, cannot be dealt with off-hand. 

As I said at the beginning of the article, the effect of the whole 
of the circumstances which received their last complication from the 
hand of the German Kaiser, has been to produce a strangely con- 
fused and conflicting series of proposals from different quarters. 
Almost every newspaper, and most of the magazines, have each a 
solution of their own. Mr. Greenwood (Contemporary Review) 
earnestly maintains the necessity of our still looking to the 
central alliance as in the long ran our safest support for a policy 
that makes for the peace of the world and the security of our 
Empire. From several quarters the proposal for a close alliance 
either with France or Russia, or definitely with both, is put 
forward. Mr. Strachey (National Review) elaborates a scheme 
for the division of the Turkish Empire. The one proposal that 
has been practically forced out of all men’s minds in England 
is the recurrence to our old method of remaining the one unarmed 
country in Europe, and trusting to the chapter of accidents to keep 
us out of trouble. The one point on which practically all are 
agreed is that we must arm. Now, there are times when it is well 
to put forward a policy which one knows cannot hope to be imme- 
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diately accepted, which must slowly win its way if it is to be 
adopted at all. Many years ago I, the writer of this paper, 
endeavoured to show the advantages of the policy which Mr. 
Greenwood advocates, and up almost to the hour when the German 
Emperor's telegram appeared I could not help watching with con- 
siderable satisfaction the steady growth of a conviction in England 
that that was the wisest course which we could adopt. rom 
very many indications that is certainly the impression that I have 
received. But with all of us the wish is apt to be father to 
the thought, and I observe that Mr. Arnold Forster (Nineteenth 
Century) is quite as clearly convinced that the tendency of the 
mind of England has been in the direction of the policy which 
to him seems the one sound one, that of close alliance with 
Russia. Nothing is more striking than the absolute conviction 
and certainty with which the advocates of these several policies 
treat all those who differ from them as if they had no case at 
all, as if obviously and palpably the course which they advocate 
were the only one that could commend itself to wise men. Yes, 
there is one thing even more remarkable, namely, the extent 
to which each of them deals with and cites those facts, and 
those facts only, which make for the case that they have taken 
up. Now, for the advocate or the partizan that is perfectly 
legitimate, no doubt, though in the presence of an able judge it 
is apt to defeat its own ends. But the one thing that we 
all desire in regard to foreign politics is that we shall be able 
to act as an united nation. The one course, therefore, that any 
practical statesman can adopt is that which divides us least. 

To me it seems that this very conflict of opinion shows clearly 
that the present is not the moment when we can decide upon an 
actual treaty of alliance with any power or with any group of powers. 
Yet the present is not a moment when we can afford to calmly 
rest and make up our minds. We need immediate action which 
will tend to secure the two great objects of all our policy, the peace 
of the world and the security of our Empire. For the moment it 
seems to me, therefore, that our one duty is to arm and wait. 

That is, however, an altogether different policy from the 
policy of isolation, which was founded on two fallacies, one re- 
presented by the phrase the “avoidance of entangling alliances,”’ 
the other the notion that because of the small size of our army, 
no matter how strong our navy was, we could not act with 
any effect on Continental forces. Mr. Greenwood has devoted 
much sarcastic power to expressing the absurdity involved in the 
phrase “‘ entangling,” but at the present moment the facts of the 
actual situation have even more forcibly brought home to the 
minds of Englishmen the truth that a policy of isolation may be 
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much more “entangling” than an agreement by which we under- 
take to employ in the cause of peace forces, which, by themselves 
almost useless for the purpose, become invincible if they are asso- 
ciated with others which are wholly inadequate without our help. 
The notion of our helplessness was due to the almost complete in- 
difference of Englishmen to all such study of the actual condition 
of things on the Continent as involved an appreciation of the 
military relations of the different powers. We owe chiefly to one 
powerful writer a great change in this respect. The development 
of railways, telegraphs, and the other conditions of modern life, has: 
introduced on the Continent a modification of the situation as it 
existed during the great war so complete that, in fact, the revelation 
which Captain Mahan’s brilliant works have made of the power 
which England was at that time able to exercise by her navy alone, 
is not in its details strictly applicable to the present time. Never- 
theless, it would be impossible to over-estimate the effect which his 
books have had on the practical tendencies of our politics. He 
has taught England how powerful a country may be which yet can- 
not compete with Continental nations in the numerical strength of 
their armies. I am by no means sure, however, that he has not: 
also to some extent tended to create both in Germany and America 
that inclination of which we have had recent indications enough, 
to look upon us, not as they were apt to do formerly, as an effete: 
old woman among the nations, but as the “bully of the world.” 
He has tended to produce in England a belief that those sailors. 
and soldiers who have declared that, without any strain at all 
beyond her powers, England was still, in our own day, able to play 
a very decisive part in maintaining the peace of the world and the 
liberties of the nations, were probably right. Mr. Spenser Wilkin- 
son’s admirable historical sketch in the last number of this Review 
of the position which England has thus occupied in the past is an 
indication of the set of opinion which is steadily working in a 
direction very different from that of the past. 

When, therefore, I say that for the moment the one thing that 
we can do is toarm and wait, I by no means suggest we should 
allow it to be understood abroad that we continue to maintain the 
barren tradition of ‘‘ avoiding entangling alliances.” On the con- 
trary, seeing that we have had ample demonstration how futile the 
system of having a “ good understanding” with certain Powers or 
with all Powers is, we ought to be ready to follow that traditional 
policy which, as Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has well suggested, has,. 
through generation after generation, led us to make firm alliances. 
with those Powers which are ready to join us in resisting the 
aggression of any overbearing State. At the moment certainly, 
the mind of England is not made up as to which of the States of 
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the Continent it is that threatens the peace of the world. If 
Germany and the German Emperor were convertible terms, and, 
still more, if the German Emperor by his own ipse dixit could con- 
trol the action of the central alliance, I, for one, should think that 
the outlook was by no means the same as it was when, some years 
ago, I did all that I could to persuade my countrymen that, pro- 
vided we obtained such guarantees as we were entitled to claim, 
a firm alliance with the central powers ought to give us security for 
peace both in Europe and in Asia. It is not only the telegram to 
Mr. Kruger, but the undoubted hankering of the German Emperor 
after Holland and her colonies, the restlessness which has been 
shown by him at Constantinople, in the farther East, and in the 
attempted intrigue with Portugal, that would make it doubtful 
whether that Conservative tendency, which, on the whole, appeared, 
despite the threatened aggression against France, which was 
stopped by the Tzar and Great Britain in 1875, to have char- 
acterized German Policy since 1870, is likely to be maintained by 
him. During the last month, however, the Reichstag has met. 
No one who has studied the speeches which have been made in it 
will believe that the mind of Germany is set on an aggressive 
policy, or that the present Emperor will be able to obtain the sup- 
port he would require for the purpose of an attack upon us, suppos- 
ing that he really contemplated it. 

It would, however, be idle to deny that there are obstacles in the 
way of a German alliance of a more permanent character than the 
momentary irritation or the undeveloped dreams of the Kaiser. 
Unfortunately, the memory of nations, as of individuals, is apt to 
be longer for those wrongs which have been inflicted on them than 
for those which they have inflicted. The name of Angra Pequena 
is almost forgotten in England. In Germany, to this hour, it re- 
mains a bitter memory. No Englishman, who will be at the trouble 
of studying that story, as told in the English Blue Book, and more 
completely in the German White Book, can read it without shame 
and sorrow. On the part of Lord Granville, Lord Derby, and the 
local Colonial authorities it is, to say the least, a story of discourteous 
procrastination, of self-contradiction, and, finally, of something very 
like a high-handed violation of the law of nations, such as, if Germany 
had been in the mind for it, might have fairly justified a declara- 
tion of war; and certainly was, in point of diplomatic ill-usage, 
much more than the equivalent of the rash telegram. On the part 
of Bismark it is a story of absolutely correct diplomatic conduct, 
of courtesy, and even, up to the very last, in face of something 
like a very gross affront, of anxious friendliness. That episode 
occupied three years—from 1880 to 1883. It left bitter recollec- 
tions behind it. Well may the “ ex-diplomat,” who, in The Con- 
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temporary Review recalls to his countrymen the facts of those 
transactions, declare that if, when the hour comes, England 
should find herself hampered by those who were most anxious 
to have been her friends, the starting-point of the sequence 
will be headed Angra Pequena. Even more unfortunate for our 
relations with Germany, has it been that Bismark, having taken 
nothing by the exceeding courtesy with which, in that matter, he 
had treated us, formed, apparently, the conclusion that his best 
course was in future to steadily bully our diplomatists. Both the 
inspired newspapers and the despatches were couched in a different 
language, and from the necessity which we have been under since 
1882 of purchasing German support for our management of Egypt, 
Germany has appeared to gain more by discourteous than by 
courteous action towards us. Both, however, the Angra Pequena 
incident and the subsequent successive concessions to Germany 
had, with the single exception of the present we made to them of 
Heligoland, taken place without attracting any marked attention 
in England, and the German Emperor had been led on by the course 
which our diplomacy had thus followed to believe that he had only 
to hold up his little finger to turn us out of South Africa. Hence 
the telegram was, in fact, the evil fruit, of which the root lay in 
the long-past story of diplomatic bungling in 1880-1883. 

The other obstacle to a firm alliance with Germany lies in the fact 


that the whole question of what Germany wants in the way of alli- 


ances is one of the conditions of military power and of naval influence 
on Continental affairs, and that her statesmen are, above all things, 
men who deal with specific knowledge of the military problems 
which will be affected by the support or the opposition of a great 
naval power. Our statesmen for the most part have, at all events 
till recent years, altogether ignored all study of the very conditions 
of the game they had to play. Naturally, therefore, the German 
statesmen have played it as one plays chess with a very inferior 
player, bluffing the fact that he has an irresistibly strong move to 
make if he only knew it, because one feels confident that he will 
not see it. In other words, wanting our alliance on the cheapest 
terms for themselves, they have for the most part pretended that it 
was of no value, or of little value, to them. They have asserted 
that kinship which they are so anxious now to claim with the 
ancient Hollanders by justifying the old English saying— 


‘*In matters of business, the fault of the Dutch 
Lies in giving too little and asking too much.” 


Turning to Mr. Strachey’s proposals it seems to me that the 
practical objections to our setting them before ourselves as objects 
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to be aimed at areseveral. First, it may be taken for granted that 
in making an alliance with Russia, the pivot on which our foreign 
policy is to turn, the feeling which is driving Mr. Strachey and 
others in that direction, is horror at what has happened in Armenia 
both in itself and as an indication of Turkish rule. His great hope 
is, or was at the time that he wrote, to make use of Russia as the 
only power that could immediately act upon a situation which had 
baffled the diplomacy of Europe. The evidence supplied in the 
Blue Books on Armenian affairs must, I fancy, have considerably 
modified his own wishes. The fact which has for some time been 
well known to those who were even a little behind the scenes that 
Russia has been the power which has baffled the diplomacy of 
others, that the Sultan has been relying on Russia, and that 
Russia has no such horror of Turkish misrule as would induce her 
to undertake, under the present circumstances, to deal with the 
Armenian question, stands out now before the world with startling 
clearness. Lord Salisbury’s declarations taken by themselves might 
have admitted of the doubt which The Spectator has expressed, 
a doubt which Madame Novikoff is carefully fostering, whether if 
Russia had been met with more attractive proposals she would not 
have undertaken the task. A perusal of the Russian despatches 
taken in conjunctivn with other evidence, cannot leave much doubt 


that Russia thinks that, at present at all events, she gains most by 
using her influence through the Sultan and not against him. Now, 
as long as she holds that view, the kind of alliance Mr. Strachey 
desires is not within sight. 


Secondly, however, it seems to me that a retrospective glance 
over the circumstances which have led to the present condition of 
things in Armenia is necessary, in order to judge how far at the 
present moment any proposals for the immediate partition of the 
Turkish Empire are likely to secure the results at which they aim 
—the peaceful cessation of an intolerable condition of things. 
Phrases ure continually used which are partly true and partly false 
as to the sense in which the Sultan is personally responsible. That 
his action has brought about the massacres is beyond all question. 
That direct orders have issued from the palace which have practi- 
cally been the cause of the crimes is also certain. But the motives 
which have determined his policy are very different from those 
commonly attributed to it. Without the slightest wish to spare 
him in any way it is most necessary to realize the actual factors 
of the situation with which we have to deal. I am mistaken if 
Mr. Strachey when he realizes what they are will think his solu- 
tion a promising one. 

Nearly four years ago there was in Constantinople a vehement 
Mohammedan religious excitement, carefully fanned by the Softas, 
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and by no means friendly to the Sultan’s government, which was 
accused of religious laxity. Now, the Sultan, far from being the 
religious zealot that he is often assumed to be, dreads nothing more 
than an outbreak of Mohammedan zeal, especially in Constantinople. 
The one dominant influence on his life is panic—fear for his own 
skin. Accordingly, as soon as the agitation was becoming 
dangerous he took steps to remove the danger to more distant 
parts of the Empire. The leaders of the movement, and especially 
the Softas, in large and successive batches were under one pretext 
or another deported into Asia Minor. The natural consequences 
followed. In a very short time vehement revolutionary pro- 
clamations couched in violent religious language, and appealing 
to Mohammedan fanaticism, began to appear on the walls of 
most of the cities of Asia Minor. Again the Sultan was 
thoroughly alarmed, and he took his next fatal step in the 
dangerous course which has led to the present situation. He 
professed a desire to obtain military security for the fron- 
tiers of the Empire. For that purpose he invited the Kurdish 
chiefs to Constantinople, made much of them in every way, con- 
ferred on them honours and decorations, and lavishly entertained 
them. He bestowed on the most important of them the authority 
of guardian of the frontiers of the Empire, gave uniforms to him 
and his followers, and, whether expressly or by implication I am 
not quite sure, granted him the right to levy taxes. ‘The point, 
however, to bear in mind is that the purpose with which this was 
done was to secure a counterpoise to the fanaticism of the Softas, 
and to have available a force personally devoted to the Sultan, 
which might be trusted, whatever happened, to act as he dictated. 
Whether the Sultan and his advisers would have changed their 
course of action had they been able to foresee what followed may be 
doubtful. What is practically certain is that the sequel, inevitable 
as it was, came upon them altogether by surprise, and that they did 
not recognize, perhaps have never recognized, that it was their own 
policy which had been the source of the troubles which followed. 
To begin with, the Kurdish chiefs acted after their kind; that 
is to say, having been all their lives robbers, they proceeded to 
“levy taxes” in the Sultan’s name and uniform, robber fashion. 
Amazement and confusion seized the Armenian villagers. Here 
were their hereditary enemies and plunderers endowed with the 
authority of the Turkish Empire. They did not at first know what 
to make of it; but, as the Kurds, proud of their new dignity, be- 
came more and more active in the levying of taxes, the Armenians 
determined to prepare for resistance. Large quanties of arms were 
imported by their committees. Of the fact that very large impor- 
tations of arms were made for the Armenians at this early stage we 
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have the most certain evidence. Our own Consuls certify to the 
arms which have gone through for these purposes. As soon 
as the Armenians found themselves strong enough to do so 
in any special locality they naturally resisted the inroads of the 
Kurds and their “levying of taxes.” Immediately it was reported 
to Constantinople that the Armenians were in revolt against 
the Sultan’s authority, and Shakir Pasha was ordered to 
suppress the rebellion. Then came the facts with which we 
are all now only too familiar. Thus, in one sense of the term, the 
statement is quite true that every step which led to the horrors was 
taken by the Sultan’s personal order. On the other hand, the 
orders were in no sense issued by a fanatical head of Mohamme- 
danism with the intention of carrying out religious persecution 
against Christians. They were issued by a panic-stricken ruler, 
desperately afraid of the religious passions of the people over whom 
he ruled. For practical purposes that makes all the difference, and 
completely justifies alike Lord Salisbury’s policy and his language. 

It is to be regretted that the opportunity has not occurred, per- 
haps diplomatic necessity may even now prevent it from occurring, 
for an historical statement of these undoubted facts being put for- 
ward by one of our leading statesmen. Without it the issues are 
apt to become exceedingly tangled and confused. The Turkish 
army is, as Russia knows to her cost, by no means a quantity to be 
ignored. ‘To enter upon a campaign in the mountains of Armenia 
against fierce, warlike tribes like the Kurds, supported by 300,000 
Turkish troops, on behalf of a race which has already proved itself 
very inconvenient in the Caucasus, and is under the guidance of men 
not at all anxious to substitute the Russian for the Turk as their 
master, is a proposal from which it is only natural that Russia should 
recoil. I am afraid that the language of disgust which is now 
being used by a certain portion of our Press against Russia for her 
apparent abandonment of her secular policy can only be regarded 
as silly scolding. Mr. Strachey’s proposals in this matter mean 
the introduction of a period of frightful and most bloody war of 
indefinite duration of which the horrors would, even if we sup- 
pose it limited to Asia Minor, make the 25,000 victims of the 
Armenian massacres a mere item in the tale of slaughter. At a 
time when the recovery of the country, the restoration of her 
finances, and the pushing forward of the Siberian railway are the 
objects of Russian statesmen it is absolutely certain, Madame 
Novikoff notwithstanding, that Russia will not enter into a scheme 
which would frustrate every hope she has set before herself. 

Nor is that the only aspect under which the theses which Mr. 
Strachey lays down involve frightful consequences. He tell us 
that it is impossible for England to form any close alliance with 
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Germany because of the question of Alsace-Lorraine. I cannot 
help believing, that had it been Mr. Strachey’s fate, as it has been 
mine, to pay year after year many visits to the Reichsland, he would 
have very much modified his opinion on that head. That on the 
prudence and rightfulness of the original annexation of the two 
provinces Englishmen were very much divided I am fully prepared 
to admit. There were some of us at least who thought that 
provinces which had been stolen from Germany when she was 
divided and weak might be fairly reclaimed by her as the symbols 
of her union and her strength. I take it that even those who felt 
most strongly the political error of the annexation did so on the 
ground that even such a German town as Strasbourg had become 
by the efflux of time so welded to France that the feelings of the 
inhabitants were genuinely French, not German. Now, however, 
every year is making that argument tell the other way. The 
younger generation of the men, at all events, trained in the German 
armies, has been fast imbibing German habits of thought and German 
traditions. The change of population has been considerable, but even 
in families of old Alsace-Lorraine I have known the parents refuse to 
speak German, and the sons, at least to a stranger, refuse to speak 
French. Perhaps if to-day, by a magician’s wand, the change 
back to France could be made, a bare majority of the population 
would be glad. As, however, there is no immediate prospect of 
any such change, even if, as Mr. Strachey would wish, the weight 
of England were thrown into the French scale, I am firmly con- 
vinced that even from the point of view of the annexed provinces 
alone, nothing can be more cruel than to leave their future nation- 
ality an open speculation. No change could take place without a 
most appalling war; and, in order that France should regain the 
provinces, much at least of the horrors of that war must fall on 
those very inhabitants in whose behalf Mr. Strachey would wish to 
sacrifice all prospects of the peace of the world. I wish that some 
of those who feel most strongly upon this subject would enquire 
into the incidents which happened in the village of Sevigné during 
the siege of Metz. The story—as I have heard it from an English- 
man who was present at the time of the temporary seizure of the 
village by Bazaine’s army—is too awful for public record. Suffice 
it to say that the unfortunate inhabitants, suspected of French 
leanings by the Germans, and of having too much assisted the 
Germans by the French, underwent all the horrors which such a 
situation involves. Their case represents what would be the fate 
of all Elsass-Lothringen if it became a battle-ground for Germany 
and France. Of all the fates that one could wish one’s worst 
enemy that of being born in the disputed borderland of two 
hostile and powerful nations would be the direst. For the 
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Reichsland, in a far more personal sense than for England, the 
one wish of its lovers must be for any policy that makes for a long 
peace. For the Reichsland, also, a settled nationality with no 
prospect of change is the one hope for the future, 

It is not a little remarkable that while for Mr. Strachey this 
question is the all-determining one, Mr. Greenwood does not even 
think it necessary to allude to it. And yet I submit that in all 
questions of foreign policy it is a matter of vital moment that none 
of the influences which tend to divide Englishmen should be ignored, 
if by any means they can be brought to agree in a common policy. 
Time working with more complete knowledge will tend in the 
direction I indicate. 

Time also will, unless the analogy of all the past is false, tend 
to show that a Russian alliance is impossible for us. One would 
have thought that the fate which has attended our every attempt 
to patch up a truce with her, and put any paper barriers to her 
progress would have been a sufficient warning ; but if not, if we 
only give her a few years, and wait till she sees her next chance, 
she may be safely trusted to give us further instruction. 

On the other hand, I cannot pretend to think that the present 
moment is a suitable one for us to go cap in hand to the German 
Emperor, and ask him if he will be so very kind as to allow us to 
keep the peace for him in Europe. My contention has always been, 
and is now, that if the help of England is worth having it is worth 
paying for. When one speaks of meeting Bismark on his own lines 
on the “ Do ut des” principle, there are those who regard this as 
if it were to introduce a brutal commercial element into the comity 
of nations. Naturally summary phrases depend for their moral 
worth upon their application. When Bismark bluntly said that 
he would not allow the bones of one Pomeranian to be left to 
bleach on behalf of the Eastern Question, I take it that he coarsely 
expressed a great moral principle. He had no right to use such 
power as be possessed over the German army to exact from it sacri- 
fices for which the German nation had not created it. Similarly it 
seems to me that we have no right to secure for Austria, Italy, and 
Germany that peace in Europe which they well know that our firm 
alliance would insure for them unless they are willing to insure for 
us also peace, so far as external powers are concerned in Asia. 
They know also that Russia will never move a foot’s-pace nearer to 
Herat, and that there will be no war if Russia’s aggression against 
us in those regions were a casus belli to a quadruple alliance. 
Assured peace for them in Europe is well worth purchasing by 
offering us assured peace in Asia. I have shown that we have, in 
the days when the Colonial and Foreign Offices accurately repre- 
sented the sleep of the English people, given Germany reason 
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enough to think that she could get all she wanted from us by 
bullying, and nothing by patience and courtesy. Here, therefore, 
also we must allow her a little time, and must allow our own people 
a little time to get over the soreness which mismanagement on both 
sides has provoked. It will be time enough for us to establish a 
firm alliance with the central powers when they are ready to make 
conditions which will insure the peace of the world. We are much 
more likely to hasten that day by being strong, and by recognizing 
the value of our ownalliance. Therefore, fully as I agree with Mr. 
Greenwood in believing that the Quadruple Alliance is the only one 
which will in the long run insure the peace of the world, and that 
nominal alliance with either France or Russia means, and can only 
mean, that, like “‘ Cesar’s spirit ranging for revenge, with Ate 
by his side,’ we “cry ‘Havoc’ and let slip the dogs of war,” I 
am firmly convinced that at this moment our one policy is to arm 
and wait. ‘To arm, not only in the sense of having an over- 
whelming navy, but in the sense of having a relatively small but 
highly effective army, ready at any moment “to go anywhere and 
do anything.” For that the nation is now fully ready—an all-im- 
portant consideration—everything else may wait. 
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Ir is in the highest degree fortunate that, at a moment when the 
affairs of the Chartered Company and the personality of Mr. 
Rhodes are occupying so large a place in the eyes of the public, 
an authoritative statement as to the work and the objects of the 
Company should be put forward in these pages. Everyone is 
wanting to know what can be said for or against an association 
which, after some years of almost universal glorification, has at 
last, owing to causes which may yet have to be unravelled, fallen 
into somewhat troubled places. Hence Mr. Shaw’s paper, which 
appeared in The National Review for last month, will doubtless 
have been widely and deservedly welcomed by a host of readers, if 
only for the materials it supplies for the formation of that opinion 
upon the current events of the day, which is one of the indispens- 
able qualifications for taking an intelligent part in the talk of 
a dinner-table. Mr. Shaw writes, moreover, with the authority 
naturally attaching to those who are personally acquainted with 
the country they are describing, and it may also be fairly assumed 
that he writes with the full approval of those who are most con- 
cerned in the fortunes of the Chartered Company. Thus, readers 
of The National Review may be said to have had placed before 
them, if not an official statement of the Chartered Company’s 
work and progress, at any rate a statement founded on an intimate 
acquaintance with official statistics, and impregnated with a warm 
sympathy with official views. 

This, I say, is in the highest degree fortunate. The public now 
know, at a somewhat critical moment for the Chartered Company, 
the best and the utmost that can be said for it. And what a picture 
it is that Mr. Shaw presents to the uncritical reader! The face of 
Matabeleland, if his facts and figures are to be accepted, has during 
the short space of a little over two years been changed as by an 
enchanter’s wand. “Here rolls the deep” of civilized life, with its 
stock-exchange, its ice-factories, its clubs, its electric lizhting, 
“ where grew the tree” of a savage and barbarous power, revelling 
in nothing but slaughter and destruction. “The tidings of such 


things,” as the honest pilgrim remarked, “is enough to ravisli one’s 
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heart.” And this description of the “ well-built and rapidly advanc- 
ing” capital of Matabeleland is only part of the picture. We are 
told of 800 miles of good roads, of 1,600 miles of reef pegged out, 
of 60,000 feet of dead work done in the mines, of “several thousand 
acres” under cultivation, of a population of 7,000 white inhabitants, 
of efficient magistrates and upright judges, of railways in course of 
construction, and, above all, of no less than 224 joint-stock com- 
panies—in Mr. Shaw’s words, “one hundred and twelve com- 
panies” carrying on operations with “ nominal capitals amounting 
to £16,000,000,” and “ an equal number of companies whose capital 
is at the present moment unknown to the writer ”—steadily work- 
ing to develop “the undoubted mineral resources of the country.” 
Naturally, such a state of things was not fortuitous, and Mr. Shaw 
gives the credit, with some considerable enthusiasm, where he 
thinks it is due. All these results are owing to the Chartered 
Company, its directors and officers, and the British public. There 
is, however, in Mr. Shaw’s estimation, a figure and a_ personality 
standing above all these factors—the figure and the personality of 
Mr. Rhodes, “The admiration I feel,” says Mr. Shaw, in the con- 
cluding lines of his article, “for the Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes 
must be shared by all who appreciate the advancement of our 
Empire, or who love a thoroughly patriotic and able Englishman.” 
All this is without doubt excellently said, and it is said, 
moreover, by one who has been for eighteen months in the country, 
and who may therefore be assumed to be describing what his own 
eyes have seen. It is a little difficult—perhaps a little presump- 
tuous—for those who have not been in Matabeleland to criticize or 
dissect Mr. Shaw’s statements and figures. Mr. Shaw, for example, 
is so well informed that he can not only tell us the number of 
inining companies engaged in developing the “ undoubted mineral 
resources of the country,” but he can also tell us, to a pound, the 
total cost of the war by means of which Lobengula was dispossessed, 
and his country thrown open for the creation of a new Johannes- 
burg or new Jerusalem—it does not much matter which—at 
Buluwayo. Still, it need not be assumed that Mr. Shaw is abso- 
lutely infallible; he would doubtless himself object to be credited 
with infallibility, and, indeed, he himself supplies his readers with 
suggestions of fallibility. The spelling of Rand as“ Randt,” and 
Kimberley as “ Kimberly,” are trifling matters—such mere slips of 
the pen or of the memory as the late Professor Froude so grace- 
fully incorporated with his accounts of his South African travels. 
It is a little more serious when Mr. Shaw asserts that the gold 
deposits on the Witwatersrand—the deposits that have created 
Johannesburg—were discovered in May, 1884. It is perhaps more 
serious still when he founds on this ante-dating by more than two 
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years of the discovery of these remarkable deposits a serious argu- 
ment in favour of the prospects of gold-mining in Matabeleland. 
It would be absurd on such a basis as this to throw any doubt 
on the bona fides of Mr. Shaw’s statements; besides, as a guest in 
the same house with himself—as seated with him at the Round 
Table of The National Review—to imply such a doubt would be 
unmannerly. No; the only question that may arise is whether 
Mr. Shaw has not, unconsciously to himself, become infected with 
the peculiar arithmetical disorder that is liable, apparently, to 
attack persons who are interested in the success of Mr. Rhodes 
and his schemes. A characteristic example of the nature and pro- 
gress of this disorder has been supplied by no less a person than 
Mr. Rhodes himself. Not so many weeks ago Mr. Rhodes sent a 
cablegram to New York, in which he dwelt, among other things, 
on the numerical relations between original burghers and foreigners, 
usually called Uitlanders, in the South African Republic. “There 
are,” he stated in that cablegram, “100,000 Uitlanders in the 
Transvaal, and 14,000 Boers.” What could be more plain than 
this? The Uitlanders outnumbered the Boers, clearly, by seven 
to one. The rule of arithmetic employed by Mr. Rhodes to arrive 
at this result will probably not be found in any standard work on 
the science of numbers. The conclusion was arrived at by taking 
foreigners of all races and nationalities—British, German, American, 
Coolies, Chinese, Russian Jews—including men, women, and chil- 
dren alike, and then, on the other hand, taking the men only 
among the Boers, and dividing this last total by some figure a little 
less than two. Arithmetic of this kind, it must be admitted, is 
calculated to produce the most astonishing results, and if it is good 
enough for Mr. Rhodes there is no reason why it should not be 
good for those who, with Mr. Shaw, regard him with enthusiasm 
and admiration. It does not follow, of course, that this arithmeti- 
cal disorder always takes the same form. It may take the form ot 
a forgetfulness as to where the figures will bring you out. And 
in this direction there seems, it must be confessed, a little reason 
to suspect Mr. Shaw. Let us take the foreign population of 
the Transvaal at the tolerably high figure of 112,000. It will then 
be found that there is in the Transvaal about one joint-stock 
mining company to every thousand of the foreign population. If 
the original burghers are reckoned in, then the ratio will be about 
one company to every two thousand. But, if Mr. Shaw’s figures 
are to be accepted, there are in Matabeleland 224 joint-stock min- 
ing companies to a white population of 7,000, a ratio of one 
company to every thirty-one of the European population, men, 
women, and children included. Well, when we take note of the 
water-works, hospitals, stock-exchange, electric lighting, clubs, 
3* 
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post and telegraph offices, breweries, ice factories, skating-rinks, 
imarket-houses, and so on, which are alleged to exist in Buluwayo, 
and add in all the necessary commercial machinery for carrying on 
the daily life of a town,—when we take note of all this, we may, 
perhaps, be pardoned if we ask whether Mr. Shaw’s arithmetic is 
to be taken seriously ? 

A question of a similar kind is suggested by the account given 
by Mr. Shaw of the condition of Matabeleland under the rule of 
Lobengula. The picture given of Lobengula is really so terrific 
that one marvels that, for any consideration whatever, any decent 
European could have brought himself to hand over to such a 
monster the thousand rifles which, smuggled through the Cape 
Colony, went as part of the price paid for the original concession 
on which the Chartered Company is built. Considering the 
pictures that have been painted in former days of Chaka and 
Cetywayo, it seems, it must be confessed, a little cruel to describe 
Lobengula as exercising “a far fiercer despotism” than that of the 
great chiefs of Zululand. Taking Lobengula as Mr. Shaw describes 
him, he must, no doubt, have been a highly objectionable person, 
quite unworthy to receive that visit from officers of Her Majesty’s 
Household Troops which once formed so picturesque an incident 
for the illustrated papers. There is a song that used to be popu- 
lar in the midshipmen’s berth in British men-of-war, which deals 
with the appearance and performances of a savage monarch 
named Tanta-pa-ran. Lobengula was evidently a person of 
this sort. He kept his ferocious followers in order by such 
trifles as the sudden and complete extermination of entire 
kraals, the massacre of a whole regiment, or the eating up 
of any chiefs or headmen who were becoming too rich, or other- 
wise obnoxious. “These were lessons,” says Mr. Shaw, “of every- 
day occurrence, and were not easily forgotten,’—a statement the 
latter part of which may be cheerfully accepted. And then Mr. 
Shaw descends once more to a little Rhodesian arithmetic. “It 
is estimated,” he says, “ that if the ruined villages within a radius 
of two hundred miles from Buluwayo were placed together, they 
would cover an area larger than London.” Now London, reckon- 
ing from Camberwell to Highgate, and from Hammersmith to 
Stratford, covers an area of some fifty square miles, and a square 
mile contains 640 acres. Allowing four acres for a native village, 
and an average population of fifty souls per village, we arrive at a 
total of 8,000 villages destroyed and 400,000 lives sacrificed. 
Surely Mr. Shaw never expected English readers to accept such a 
statement as this ! 

Passing by these arithmetical curiosities, however, attention 
may be turned to the circumstances under which the Chartered 
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Company established itself in Matabeleland. Here it will be 
useful to compare Mr. Shaw’s account with a different impression. 
What the critic has said is something of this kind—that the 
Chartered Company, having exhausted its available means in ex- 
ploiting Mashonaland, and having found no trace of gold therein, 
picked a quarrel with Lobengula with the view of annexing his 
country. This is a conviction which of course does not put 
the Chartered Company in a very amiable light; in fact, it is a 
conviction which is distinctly damaging to that great corporation. 
How far does Mr. Shaw, writing as an admirer of the Chartered 
Company, supply confirmation of this view? Here is what he says: 
“The Chartered Company had (up to the end of 1893) been ex- 
pending large sums on entering, settling, and governing Mashona- 
land, and had, up to this time, no return of any sort to show their 
shareholders. The mining community in Mashonaland were suf- 
fering from the generaldepression. . . . . Nogolden boom had 
yet visited their endeavours or cheered their toil.” These are ad- 
missions which are of some considerable importance. So far, at any 
rate, the friends of the Chartered Company and its critics are in 
complete agreement. As regards the immediate cause of the 
outbreak of the war with Lobengula, there is more difference 
of opinion. What the critic says, is this—that the worthless- 
ness of Mashonaland as a gold-producing country being start- 
lingly and fatally apparent, preparations had been made for 
an advance into Matabeleland, and that when everything was 
ready a cause of quarrel was found. According to Mr. Shaw, the 
Matabele were threatening the peace of the European settlements 
in Mashonaland to such an extent that their very existence was 
imperilled unless strong measures were taken to destroy Loben- 
gula’s power and authority. Which of these versions of the story 
is the true one? No doubt each will have its own adherents; and 
no doubt the friends of the Chartered Company are interested in 
repelling the theory that the Matabele were led into a quarrel on 
which they had no intention of entering. Pass by the difference 
of opinion on this point, and note that, as there is an agreement 
with regard to the preceding circumstances, so there is no doubt as 
to the final result. Mr. Shaw claims that another step was gained 
for England “in the cause of peace and Christianity.” Perhaps so, 
although peace is badly purchased at the cost of a possibly un- 
necessary war, and although Christianity has no great agreement 
with Maxims. But what was undoubtedly gained was the ability 
to place on the market a large amount of new shares in the Char- 
tered Company, and to ignore altogether the absolute failure of 
mining operations in Mashonaland. The men who took part in the 
war against Lobengula knew well, according to Mr. Shaw, that they 
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were postponing, “ perhaps for an indefinite period, the chance of 
drawing attention to their Mashonaland properties.” It may seem 
cruel to suggest that the termination of this “indefinite period ” 
might be regarded as coincident with the arrival of the Greek 
Kalends. But what did that matter? The men who were disap- 
pointed in respect of their prospect of laying up treasure in 
Mashonaland had their reward in being permitted to find treasure, 
or, at any rate, the hopes of treasure, in Matabeleland. And it 
cannot but strike the attention that, even on the supposition that 
Lobengula was the original aggressor, his aggression was the most 
providential thing that could have happened to the Chartered Com- 
pany ; and that, instead of being provided with the unknown grave 
in the wilderness, the Matabele King should have been presented 
_ with one hundred thousand or so of the new shares. Further than 
this, it must be concluded, if only from Mr. Shaw’s silence on the 
subject, that the hopes of obtaining gold from Mashonaland are 
absolutely at an end. These hopes were once made to loom as 
large as the hopes now entertained about Matabeleland. May 
not the first fiasco suggest the possibility of a second ? 

Coming to matters of administration, it is impossible not to be 
struck by the singular impecuniosity of a company which, at the 
conclusion of the war with Lobengula, floated off a miilion or two 
of new shares at a considerable premium. According to Mr. Shaw, 
the Company has had everything done for it for nothing. “As the 
ground,” says Mr. Shaw, “ at the time was of little value, small con- 
cessions of land were granted in order that important undertakings 
might be accomplished, and the co-operation of the richer compa- 
nies readily obtained.” Stands were thus granted to companies 
which were willing to put up offices for the Company’s officials. 
“ A small grant of farms” was made in exchange for the construc- 
tion of a new road between Tuli and Buluwayo. To syndicates 
bringing large sums of money into the country a “ nominal privi- 
lege” was accorded—and Mr. Shaw is careful to minimize the value 
of the privilege—of pegging out two hundred claims. This spec- 
tacle of syndicates and companies performing important work for 
the Company in return for small grants and nominal privileges is, 
to say the least, remarkable. It suggests the question whether 
some strong pressure has not been employed to squeeze these ser- 
vices out of the syndicates in question—whether, in fact, the 
Chartered Company, holding supreme authority over the country, 
has not got its needs supplied by a system of extortionate adminis- 
tration. That the administration was not in a mood to be liberal 
is incidentally admitted by Mr. Shaw. “Survey fees,” he says, 
“were high, and were fixed by Government,” and these high survey 
fees were paid by the syndicates owning the farms, There is evi- 
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dently something to be explained here. People who form syndi- 
cates for mining purposes do not, as a rule, accept a policy in which 
all the “give” is on their side and all the “ take” is on the side of 
the authorities they have to do with. Another instance of the 
policy of “ take,” as opposed to “give,” practised by the Chartered 
Company is to be found in the claim raised by the Company to 
50 per cent. “of the cash and share interest received by the flota- 
tion of claims into a mining company.” Mr. Shaw states that the 
original 50 per cent. has now been reduced to 40 per cent., and no 
doubt Mr. Shaw is an authority on this subject. Still, this claim of 
40 per cent. is really a monstrous one, and it has to be remem- 
bered that it is only on agreeing to admit its validity that 
any gold-mining enterprise is permitted. Mr. Shaw argues that 
this is no hardship, because the pegger-off has more ground than 
he has in the Transvaal and Australia, and has also a right to his 
deep levels. But here again the Rhodesian arithmetic becomes a 
little faulty. Wherever the exploiter goes, the 40 per cent. claim 
goes with him, and the greater the risk he takes, the greater in 
proportion is the amount due to the coffers of the Chartered Com- 
pany. If mining enterprise, always a risky undertaking, is clogged 
with a condition of this kind, perhaps it is not so very much to be 
wondered at that no gold has as yet come down from Matabele- 
land. 

For here we come to the most startling fact of Mr. Shaw’s article. 
That article fills about 114 pages at the rate of close on 500 words 
to a page, giving a total of, say, 5,750 words. It speaks of all kinds 
of marvels of organization and administration, of claims pegged out, 
of assays made, of companies floated, and yet it does not contain 
one single word to show that a single ounce of gold has ever been 
sent out of Matabeleland. The production of gold is all in the 
future, all an estimate—one of those estimates which give such 
scope for the employment of Rhodesian arithmetic. And here Mr. 
Shaw goes so hopelessly wrong that there is no small temptation 
to suspect all his dates and figures. The output in Matabeleland, 
he says, “may be confidently expected to be at the rate of con- 
siderably over 25,000 ounces.” He does not say whether this is 
per year or per month, but presumably he means the latter. 
“ When the past history,” he goes on to say, “of the Randt is con- 
sidered, what a wonderful contrast does this fact indicate! The 
Randt gold district, containing the most easily-treated ore ever 
worked, was discovered in May of the year 1884. Although 
situated in the middle of a civilized country, with a healthy 
climate, good roads, abundance of educated native labour close at 
hand (Kimberley), within 300 miles of a railway, yet these now 
prosperous fields did not produce the above amount of gold until 
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the end ot 1888, or five years after its discovery.” Unfortunately 
for Mr. Shaw’s argument, the Rand—not “ Randt ”—gold-fields 
were only proclaimed at the very end of 1886, and were hardly 
heard of up to the end of 1887, and the output in September 
1888, was upwards of 27,000 ounces. If Mr. Shaw were right as 
to the date of the discovery of the Rand gold-fields, the facts 
would tell very much against his expected production of 25,000 
ounces in Matabeleland. The facts, as they are, are really more in 
his favour. But the fact remains indisputable that, upwards of 
two years after the settlement of Matabeleland, a supposed gold- 
producing country, no gold has come out of it, and that all the 
public institutions of Buluwayo, and all the 224 mining companies 
are dependent on the nature of a prospect which is still quite 
problematical, and may for ever remain unrealized. It must surely 
be some suspicion that Matabeleland will turn out to be as severe 
a frost as Mashonaland that has led to the exploration of the 
records of the Vatican in the hope of finding indications of other 
gold-fields. It was always supposed that Mr. Wilmot, the ex-Post- 
master-General of the Cape Colony and a member of the Cape 
Legislative Council, had gone to Rome for the devout purpose of 
studying the history of the old Catholic missions in Central South 
Africa. It now seems, however, that he has gone to Rome in the 
hope of being able to discover new gold-fields through reference to 
old ones. It is not the first time that piety and profit have sought 
to go hand-in-hand. 

Before venturing some remarks on the political aspects of the 
work of the Chartered Company, a word must be said with regard 
to the views of the native question put forward on behalf of the 
Company in Mr. Shaw's article. “The importance,” says Mr. 
Shaw, “of making the blacks of Matabeleland not only pay a hut 
tax, but doing at least three months’ work every year, is recognized 
by all men experienced in the native question.” Whether or not 
Mr. Shaw is right in this assumption, one thing is clear—that the 
Chartered Company, which has expressly undertaken the obliga- 
tion to suppress the slave trade, has adopted and advocates a 
policy of forced native labour. “A certain amount of forced 
labour,” says Mr. Shaw, “ should be required from the now useless 
and idle black races,” and he invites assent to the proposition that 
“ providence has placed a large supply of natural labour in South 
Africa” which ought to be utilized. It was in precisely the same 
spirit that planters on the western side of the Atlantic held that 
providence had placed “a large supply of natural labour” in West 
Africa, and they acted up to this conviction on a very liberal scale. 
Now, suspicions as to the adoption of a policy of forced labour by 
the Chartered Company have already been wafted about. Stories 
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have come down, to be lightly contradicted, of corrective visits 
paid by the Company’s police to chiefs who were believed to be 
backward in meeting the demand for native labour. We have 
now, however, a distinct declaration made on behalf of the 
Chartered Company by an enthusiastic admirer of its work, that a 
policy of forced native labour is included in its programme. This 
is a matter to which very serious attention ought to be drawn, and 
the more so, because it is argued by Mr. Shaw, on behalf of the 
Chartered Company, that there is a fear that native difficulties 
will increase “if the government is taken out of the hands” 
of the Company. The association of this assumption with the 
adoption of a forced labour policy—the policy which Great Britain 
has been striving so hard to abolish in Egypt—is calculated to 
raise very grave suspicions and suggests the necessity of a very 
strict enquiry into the relations between the Chartered Company 
and the natives over whom the Company exercises control. 

Something must now be said with regard to the political aspects 
of the Chartered Company and its work. Mr. Shaw’s article, it 
must be admitted, appeals rather to the investor, and if the in- 
vestor, after studying it, can see any valid reason for the rise in 
the price of Chartered Company’s shares from 42s. to 170s., he 
will deserve credit for his penetration. With regard to the politi- 
eal aspect of the problem, it will be well to trace the history of 
the Chartered Company step by step. 

Immediately before the granting of the charter, or almost 
simultaneously with it, an event had occurred in South Africa of 
very considerable importance, and which can never be disso- 
ciated from the origin and growth of the Chartered Company. I 
refer to the amalgamation of the Kimberley diamond mines. 
From one point of view that amalgamation was not disadvan- 
tageous. The increased difficulty experienced in working the 
mines, and the uncertain state of the diamond market, had 
rendered it highly probable that unless the mines could all be 
worked as one concern the diamond industry would suffer an 
almost hopeless collapse. As a matter of fact it would have been 
in the highest degree beneficial to the diamond industry and the 
Cape Colony if, some years previously, the Cape Government had 
taken over the Kimberley mines at a time when a comparatively 
moderate sum would have been necessary to acquire them, and 
had worked them as a national undertaking. The Cape Govern- 
ment, however, was so much absorbed by the work of finding 
money to construct competing railways to Kimberley that it 
entirely lost sight of the desirability of conserving the industry 
which alone justified the railways. The Cape Government having 
missed its chance, the work of amalgamation was one which might 
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be most legitimately undertaken by private capitalists, so long as 
due security was taken, in the public interest, against the possi- 
bility of a powerful private corporation over-riding the power and 
authority of the Colonial Executive and the Colonial Parliament. 
At the very time, however, when the amalgamation was under dis- 
cussion, the proclamation of the Johannesburg gold-fields—at the 
very end of 1886—had rendered the Cape Government blind to all 
but one thing, viz., how to secure the largest possible amount of rail- 
way traffic for Johannesburg. The conditions of the amalgamation 
of the Kimberley mines passed without even the faintest attempt at 
criticism. The result was that in the middle of a comparatively 
poor community was suddenly established a group of capitalists, 
limited in number, and resolved to use their financial power in 
furtherance of a scheme to secure absolute control of the whole of 
the resources of the South African continent. And, in order to 
make the position of this group of capitalists still stronger, care 
was taken to secure the sympathy and support and co-operation 
of the most influential financial houses in Europe. 

It was from the platform afforded by the financial power of the 
De Beers Diamond Mining Company, that the operations of the 
Chartered Company were planned and carried out. It was illus- 
trative of the power exercised by this financial group that the 
thousand rifles handed over to Lobengula, as part of the price paid 
for the Rudd concession, were smuggled through the Cape Colony 
—there is no other word for it—in absolute defiance of statute law. 
The Premier of the Cape Colony at that time was Sir Gordon Sprigg, 
who, in 1889, indicated his opinion of the enterprise of the Chartered 
Company by bestowing, in a speech made at Kimberley, his bene- 
diction on Mr. Rhodes. It is perhaps only right to say that Sir 
Gordon Sprigg’s benediction failed to satisfy those who were alive 
to the principles involved in the granting of the charter to the 
British South Africa Company. The charter was in certain 
quarters very severely criticized, and the right of the British 
Imperial Government to give away the interior of the South 
African continent to a handful of foreign speculators was very 
seriously called in question. It was pointed out that such an 
arrangement, besides causing deep dissatisfaction in the Republics, 
would almost inevitably lead to serious native troubles. These 
criticisms, however, had but little effect, at any rate in the two 
British Colonies in South Africa. Attention was so strongly fixed 
on the prospects opened by the discovery of the Rand gold-fields, 
that all other matters became comparatively unimportant. Beyond 
this, the conviction was maintained that the Cape Government, 
acting with a view to the general South African interest, would, to 
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a certain extent, hold the Chartered Company in check and prevent 
it from becoming a danger to the peace of South Africa. 

In 1890, however, there was a marked change in the situation. 
This change was partly emphasized by the arrival of a new High 
Commissioner in the person of Sir Henry Loch. There has always 
been some degree of mystery associated with this appointment. It 
was known, for example, that Sir Hercules Robinson was willing to 
have extended his terin of office as High Commissioner, but insisted 
on certain conditions which the Ministry of the day declined to 
comply with. A considerable interval elapsed before the appoint- 
ment was filled up, and in the meantime there were reports of its 
having been offered to this person and that, and in every case 
declined. However, Sir Henry Loch was appointed, and it fell to 
his lot, very soon after his arrival in South Africa, to meet 
President Kruger in conference at a point near the borders of the 
Cape Colony known as “Fourteen Streams.” There were two 
remarkable incidents connected with this conference. One was 
that it was attended by Mr. Rhodes, who was then merely man- 
aging director of the Chartered Company, and held no Ministerial 
office. The other was the hauling down of the Republican flag 
in Johannesburg at the very time when President Kruger was pay- 
ing his first visit to the town on his way to Fourteen Streams. 
The actual nature of the discussions that took place at Fourteen 
Streams is veiled in diplomatic mist. There can, however, be no 
doubt that Mr. Kruger returned to Pretoria with the impression, or 
one might say convicticn, that he had been promised a satisfactory 
settlement of the Swazieland question. Believing this, he was 
prepared to do his utmost to promote progressive legislation in the 
Transvaal, and to minimize as much as possible the incident of the 
hauling down of the Republican flag, which had given rise to much 
excitement and indignation among the Transvaal burghers. 

The Transvaal Volksraad met, as usual, on the first Monday in 
May, 1890, and in his opening address to the members of the Raad, 
President Kruger strongly recommended the adoption of three 
progressive measures—viz.: the construction of railways, the 
revision of the gold law, and the establishment of a second 
legislative chamber on a more liberal basis than applied to the 
then existing Volksraad. The fact that President Kruger brought 
forward and supported these measures in the face of the irritation 
caused by the Johannesburg “ flag incident” is in itself a proof of 
his desire to meet the new circumstances that had arisen in the 
country. The resolutions in favour of railway construction, which 
included a line to meet the Cape line then being extended through 
the Free State, were carried by acclamation. The amendments. 
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agreed to in the gold law were so satisfactory that the Johannes- 
burg Chamber of Mines passed a special resolution thanking the 
Government and the Volksraad for what had been done. As 
regards the change in the constitution by the creation of a second 
legislative chamber, it has to be remembered that in no country 
ean complete reforms of this kind be carried all at once, or except 
by gradual steps. Mr. Kruger’s idea, as personally expressed to 
myself, was that the expedient of the second Valksraad would act 
as “a bridge” to the time when, the original burghers having got 
used to the idea of foreigners taking part in the legislative work of 
the country, the two Volksraads might be made one again. There 
can be no doubt whatever that Mr. Kruger was genuinely sincere 
in his policy of reform at this time, and there can be no doubt 
whatever that he used his utmost efforts, with success, to overcome 
the irritation aroused among the burghers by the Johannesburg 
flag incident. 

All this it is of the utmost importance to remember, because 
it helps to throw light on the general attitude of the Transvaal 
Volksraad during the next five years. While this body was 
setting to work with its progressive policy, a Ministerial crisis 
had occurred in the Cape Colony. Sir Gordon Sprigg, in spite of 
his laudations of Mr. Rhodes and his northern enterprise, was 
turned out of office on a question of railway extension, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Rhodes himself. There can be little doubt that 
this step had been in contemplation for some time before, and that 
Mr. Rhodes desired to succeed to the Premiership for the sake 
of the control he would thus obtain over Imperial policy in South 
Africa. The position is one which can very easily be understood. 
It is the practice of the Colonial Office, and a very reasonable 
practice as far as it goes, to frame Imperial policy in South Africa 
according to the lead given by public opinion in the Cape Colony, 
the most important of British possessions in South Africa. As the 
Premier of the Cape Colony presumably represents public opinion 
in Cape Colony, his views are the views to which the Imperial 
Government,represented in South Africa by the High Commissioner, 
is bound to pay attention. This necessity becomes all the more a 
practical one by reason of the combination in the same person of 
the offices of High Commissioner and Governor of the Cape Colony. 
The Governor, of course, acts on the advice of his Ministers. As 
High Commissioner he is theoretically free to act on his own 
judgment ; practically, however, he is bound to act in accordance 
with his own acts as Governor, and in accordance with the rule 
that makes Imperial policy dependent on colonial opinion. Thus 
the moment Mr. Rhodes succeeded in forming a Ministry and gain- 
ing the support of a majority in the Cape Parliament, he obtained 
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control of Imperial policy in South Africa. The support he obtained 
was, of course, largely that of the Afrikander Bond, the members of 
which thought that, by helping Mr. Rhodes, they could make use 
of him in return for the furtherance of their own interests. The 
policy which Mr. Rhodes represented was neither more nor less 
than the policy of the limited group of capitalists who, having 
secured the support of European financiers in respect of the 
Kimberley diamond mines, and having secured the support of the 
English aristocracy in respect of the Chartered Company, had now 
placed themselves in a position from which, if things went well 
with them, they could obtain something like absolute control over 
the whole of South Africa. 

The development of the Chartered Company, then, has been only 
another step in the scheme which has had for its object the sub- 
jection of all South African interests to the control of a small 
group of capitalists and speculators animated solely by regard for 
their own selfish interests, and possessed of wealth far out of pro- 
portion to the average wealth of the country. In America the 
danger of allowing exceptionally wealthy men to gain control of 
the political machinery is well understood and popularly guarded 
against. In South Africa, unfortunately, public opinion is too 
weak and too scattered to allow of its counting for very much in 
the game of politics. Still, there is even in South Africa a certain 
weight of public opinion which, when acting altogether, has been 
found, and will doubtless be found again, powerful enough to check 
even the march of the capitalists. Let us now see how the capital- 
ists have used their influence, and what has been the effect of their 
conduct. 

The first overt act of the capitalists, after Mr. Rhodes had 
accepted the office of Premier at Capetown, was made apparent in 
the first Swazieland Convention. Up to July, 1890, there had been 
an appearance of complete cordiality between the British Govern- 
ment and the Transvaal Government, and all things, especially in 
view of the important practical reforms already sanctioned by the 
Volksraad, seemed to be pursuing their usual course. Suddenly it 
became apparent that something like a British ultimatum was 
being addressed to the Transvaal, and that unless a certain con- 
vention, the conditions of which were unknown to the public, 
were accepted by the Volksraad, there would be an absolute breach 
between the Transvaal and the Imperial Government in London. 
The springing up of so critical a position was a surprise to every- 
one. There had been nothing to lead up to it; on the contrary, 
the Transvaal President and the Transvaal Volksraad had been 
doing their best to make things pleasant and acceptable to the 
new population. A suggestion made that an envoy should be sent 
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to England to discuss the points raised with the British Govern- 
ment was rudely repelled from Capetown. When the text of the 
proposed Swazieland Convention came to be known the real nature 
of the situation was understood. The Convention was seen to be 
a document framed entirely and solely in the interest of the Char- 
tered Company, with the local interest of the Cape Colony inge- 
niously tacked on to it. Mr. Kruger had been promised a settle- 
ment of the Swazieland question. This Convention of 1890 
provided for no settlement of the Swazieland question. So far 
from this, it provided for a postponement of a settlement for three 
years, and made even this postponement depend on the willingness 
of the South African Republic to enter into a Customs Union with 
the Cape Colony. Besides this, it demanded from the Transvaal 
the giving up of all rights with regard to expansion northwards, 
and practically bound the Republic round on every side, save the 
south, with hostile influences. Under the London Convention the 
Transvaal Government had agreed not to enter into treaties with 
native tribes east or west of the Republic except with the consent 
of the British Imperial Government. Under the so-called Swazie- 
land Convention the Transvaal Government was called on to sur- 
render any claim for expansion northward, this surrender being, of 
course, asked for on behalf of the Chartered Company. Can it be 
wondered at that such a Convention aroused the strongest indigna- 
tion in the Transvaal, and can it be wondered at that the Volks- 
raad only ratified it under the strongest possible pressure and out 
of a patriotic regard to the possibilities that might arise if the 
Convention were rejected? The distinct unfriendliness of the 
demands made under this Convention was mostly keenly felt in 
the South African Republic, nor was the bad effect much mitigated 
by the suspension of the articles which would have forced the 
Transvaal, against its will, into a Customs Union for the benefit of 
the Cape Colony. In the midst of the indignation, however, one 
thing was universally acknowledged—viz., that the Swazieland 
Convention of 1890, which really had little or nothing to do with 
Swazieland, was not the work of the British Imperial Government, 
but of the Chartered Company, whose interests Mr. Rhodes had, 
by accepting the Cape Premiership, succeeded in making para- 
mount in South Africa. 

The position, then, established in South Africa from the time ot 
Mr. Rhodes’ acceptance of the Premiership of the Cape Colony was 
this,—that the control of the policy of the British Imperial Govern- 
ment was placed in the hands of an ambitious and scheming specu- 
lator, the central figure of a small group of capitalists who had 
determined to take possession, through all possible means, lawful 
or unlawful, of the South African continent for their sole use and 
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benefit. The men who started the Chartered Company, with the 
aid of the British aristocracy, were precisely the same men, and 
none others, who had, with the assistance of British financiers 
amalgamated the Kimberley diamond mines. They are, moreover, 
the same men, and none others, who have been visibly at the back 
of the attempt to get up a paid—not a popular—revolution in 
Johannesburg. Those who know the spirit in which this group of 
capitalists exercise control over Kimberley—the coercion, the inti- 
midation, the daring illegalities, the disregard of every kind of 
moral principle—know only too well the spirit which would be 
manifested in other areas under the same control. It must be 
emphatically said that never in the whole course of British history 
has a position of such danger been created—danger which has 
within the last two months become abundantly apparent—as was 
created when Mr. Rhodes succeeded in installing himself as Pre- 
mier of the Cape Colony, adviser of the High Commissioner, and, 
through the High Commissioner, controller of British Imperial 
policy in South Africa. The danger to the British Empire is only 
now being made generally manifest. The danger to the South 
African Republic was perceived by the Transvaal Executive from 
the very first, and, owing to the perception of that danger, the 
Transvaal Government was driven to adopt a policy which will be 
explained directly. 

The first Swazieland Convention which, as has been said, had 
little or no relation to Swazieland, was forced on the South African 
Republic in the interest of the Chartered Company in 1890. The 
policy adopted in the following year by the Chartered Company 
and by the Imperial Government at the instance of Mr. Rhodes 
was quite in keeping with what had gone before. In 1891 
occurred what was known and spoken of as “the trek business.” 
A general disposition was manifested in the Transvaal, in the Free 
State, in the Cape Colony, on the part of individual farmers to 
“trek” with their waggons into Mashonaland. The proposal for 
this “ trek” was founded on a document known as “ the Adendorff 
Concession,” alleged to have been obtained—and there is much to 
justify the allegation—from independent chiefs in Mashonaland. 
Strong sympathy with this movement was felt among the Dutch 
population throughout the whole of South Africa, and all the more 
because no inconsiderable resentment was felt at the act of the 
British Imperial Government in giving away the “ Hinterland ” of 
South Africa to a small group of capitalists. There can be no ques- 
tion that, at this juncture, Mr. Rhodes’ position was very seriously 
in jeopardy. He saved himself, however, by managing to impress 
the Dutch party in the Cape Colony with the idea that the success 
of the Chartered Company would be of immense benefit to the 
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Colony, and specially to the growers of colonial produce. By thus 
dividing the Dutch party in South Africa against itself, Mr. Rhodes 
for the time secured his position, and the most formidable obstacle 
he has at this‘moment to contend with is the reconsolidation of that 
party in consequence of Dr. Jameson’s adventure. Again in 1891, 
as in 1890, the hostility of the Chartered Company, now dominat- 
ing both Cape Colony policy and Imperial policy, to the Transvaal 
Government was manifested. Mr. Kruger was held responsible for 
the acts not only of Transvaal burghers but of farmers from the 
Free State and the Cape Colony, over whom he had no sort of 
control whatever, and was called upon, under the threat of a second 
ultimatum, to issue a proclamation to stop the movement north- 
ward. He issued the proclamation, and the burghers loyally 
obeyed it; but the hostility of the Chartered Company to the 
Transvaal Government, thus made still more manifest, led to 
results which must now be described. 

The question is sometimes asked by persons sincerely anxious 
to understand the position in South Africa,—‘ Why does not 
Mr. Kruger adopt a progressive policy? Why has he paid no 
attention to the petitions from Johannesburg for electoral privi- 
leges? Why has he leaned away from England and towards 
Germany?” The reply to these questions is simple and em- 
phatic. In 1890 the Conservative Party in the Transvaal Volks- 
raad, led on by Mr. Kruger, had started on a progressive policy. 
What checked that policy? Nothing more and nothing less 
than the hostile attitude towards the Republic assumed by Mr. 
Rhodes and all people and institutions in any way dependent 
on and related to him. The Government of the Republic, after 
what had happened in 1890 and 1891, was bound to be continually 
on its guard lest it should admit to political power those whose 
whole actions and attitude suggested that, if they ever became 
possessed of that power, they would use it against the Republic. 
As regards the petitions sent to the Volksraad from Johannes- 
burg, every member of the Volksraad knows what every resident 
in the South African Republic knows — that the National 
Union, which promoted and presented those petitions, is in every 
respect an organization representing the two or three big financial 
houses,and that the signatures to the petitions, having been obtained 
at so many shillings a hundred, with no precaution whatever as to 
who signed them or how many times, were absolutely worthless. 

As regards the leaning of the Transvaal Government away from 
England and, it is complained, towards Germany, that is a matter 
which requires a special and careful word of explanation. Next to 
England, Germany has the largest stake in South Africa. German 
trade is very considerable, and a large amount of German capital 
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is invested in the Transvaal National Bank and in the Delagoa Bay 
Railway. If, therefore, the Transvaal wanted moral support in 
Europe, Germany was the quarter whence that support was most 
likely to be afforded. But why seek for moral support, or why noi 
look to England for it? Simply because, owing to the intervention 
of Mr. Rhodes and his Chartered Company, the policy of the 
British Imperial Government had been converted into a policy of 
strong hostility to the Transvaal. An appeal to England meant an 
appeal to Mr. Rhodes—an appeal, that is to say, to the most pro- 
nounced and active enemy of the Republic. The conviction held 
by the Pretoria Government—a conviction which has been abun- 
dantly justitied by events—was that sooner or later the Chartered 
Company would make an attack not only on the independence, but 
on the very existence of the Republic. In the hope of checking 
this attempt, moral support was sought from European Govern- 
ments, and especially from the German Government, which had 
shown itself warmly interested in the progress of the Transvaa!. 
It has been argued that this leaning towards Germany has an anti- 
British tendency, and that what lies behind it is neither more nor 
less than the establishment of a German protectorate over the 
Transvaal. The object in starting this story can be perfectly wel! 
understood. It is, however, devoid of any foundation what- 
ever. Germany does not wish to offer a protectorate; the Trans- 
vaal does not wish to ask for it. The good understanding between 
Pretoria and Berlin is not anti-British, but anti-Chartered Com- 
pany, and nothing illustrates this better than the despatch ot 
German men-of-war to Delagoa Bay in the latter part of 1894. 
Those vessels were sent to Delagoa} Bay because of a rumour, to 
which the utterances of Rhodesian journals in South Africa gave 


no little weight, that the Chartered Company, with the view of 


settling a merely local dispute as to railway rates in which the 
Cape Colony was interested, intended to make an attempt to seize 
Delagoa Bay- 

What, then, has been the political effect of the existence and 
action of the Chartered Company? It is plain that owing to its 
action the friendly relations between Great Britain and the Trans- 
vaal, and between Great Britain and the whole of South Africa, 
have been warned from their natural confidence and friendliness; 
that the adoption of a liberal and progressive policy in the Trans- 
vaal with regard to the foreign population has been rendered infi- 
nitely more difficult ; and that the moral ascendancy of Germany in 
South Africa has been greatly increased. These results are surely 
bad enough. A worse result is the intimate association of British 
policy in South Africa with unscrupulous acts performed for the 
purpose of furthering financial speculation. And even this is 1% 
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the end of the evil. Owing to the action of Mr. Rhodes and his 
(‘ompany the relations between Great Britain and the most im- 
portant European Governments have been seriously disturbed, 
and Great Britain is threatened with the possibilities of an anti- 
British European combination. For the moment, it is true, the 
promptitude shown by Mr. Chamberlain in repudiating the attack 
on the independence of the Transvaal has kept this possibility in 
nbeyance. Let no one, however, suppose that the danger is over. 
Mr. Rhodes and the relations between him and the British Govern- 
ment are narrowly watched in nearly every European capital—in 
Lisbon, in Paris, in Berlin, in St. Petersburg. What may be Mr. 
Rhodes’ object in returning so quickly to South Africa no one 
really knows, but those best qualified to form an opinion do not 
for 2 moment accept the statement that he is going to Buluwayo 
to promote the growth of new Johannesburgs. It is yet possible 
that the “imperial Englishman,” who “thinks in continents,” will, 
if any trust and confidence are still reposed in him, bring the 
British Empire into greater peril than has ever assailed it since its 
foundation. 


F. ReGinatp STATHAM. 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Sipvey Let has recently delivered at the Royal Institution « 
lecture upon National Biography, which is, I understand, about to 
appear elsewhere. No one has a better right to speak upon the sub- 
ject. He has been sole editor of the later volumes of the Dictionary 
of National Biography, and, as I can testify, had a very important 
share in preparing every previous volume. He spoke, therefore, from 
considerable experience, and if I were to deal with his subject from 
the same point of view, I should have little more to do than say 
*‘ ditto” to most of his remarks. I would not contradict eveu 
his statistics, although, as a matter of fact, they differ materially 
from my own calculations—I put that down to the known per- 
versity of arithmetic in general. But I also think that in dealing 
briefly with a large subject, he left untouched certain considera- 
tions which are a necessary complement to his argument. I hope, 
therefore, that I may be allowed to say something of a matter in 
which I have some personal interest. 

When the old Biographia Britannica was coming out, Cowper 
made the unpleasant remark that it was 


* A fond attempt to give a deathless lot 
To nanes ignoble, born to be forgot.” 


If that was a fair judgment, what are we to say to the modern 
work, which includes thousands of naines too obscure for mention 
in its predecessor ? When Mr. Lee speaks of the “‘ commemorative 
instinct” as justifying his undertaking, the enemy replies that a 
very small minority of the names deserve commemoration. Ad- 
mitting, as we all admit, the importance of keeping alive the leading 
names in history, what is the use of this long procession of the 
hopelessly insignificant 7 Why repeat the familiar formula about 
the man who was born on such a day, was “ educated at the gram- 
mar school of his native town,” graduated in such a year, became 
fellow of his college, took a living, married, published a volume of 
sermons which nobody has read for a century, and has been 
during all that time in his churchyard? Can he not be left in 
peace, side by side with tlhe “ rude forefathers of the hamlet,’ who 
are content to lie beneath their quict mounds of grass? Is it not 
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almost a mockery to persist in keeping up some faint and flicker- 
ing image of him above ground? ‘There is often some good read- 
ing to be found in country churchyards; but, on the whole, if one 
had to choose, one would perhaps rather have the good old timber 
crosspiece, with “afflictions sore long time he bore,”’ than the ambi- 
tious monuments where History and her attendant cherubs are etern- 
ally poring over the list of the squire’s virtues and honours. Why 
struggle against the inevitable? Better oblivion than a permanent 
statement that you were thoroughly and hopelessly commonplace. I 
confess that I sometimes thought as much when I was toiling on 
my old treadmill. Much of the work to be done was uninteresting, 
if not absolutely repulsive. I was often inclined to sympathize 
with the worthy Simon Browne, a Nonconformist divine of the 
last century. Poor Browne had received a terrible shock. Some 
accounts say that he had lost his wife and only son; others that 
he had “accidentally strangled a highwayman,”—not, one would 
think, so painful a catastrophe. Anyhow, his mind became affected ; 
he fancied that his “ spiritual substance” had been annihilated ; 
he was a mere empty shell, a body without a soul; and, under 
these circumstances, as he tells us, he took to an employment which 
did not require a soul: he became a dictionary-maker. Still, we 
should, as he piously adds, “ thank God for everything, and there- 
fore for dictionary-makers.” Though Browne’s dictionary was not 
of the biographical kind, the remark seemed to be painfully ap- 
plicable. Browne was only giving in other words the pith of 
Carlyle’s constant lamentations when struggling amidst the vast 
dust-heaps accumulated by Dryasdust and his fellows. Could any 
good come of these painful toilings among the historical “ kitchen 
middens”? If here and there you disinter some precious coin, 
does the rare success repay the endless sifting of the gigantic 
mounds of shot rubbish? And yet, by degrees, I came to think 
that there was really a justification for toils not of the most attrac- 
tive kind. When our first volume appeared one of our critics com- 
plained of me for not starting witha preface. A preface saves much 
trouble to a reviewer—sometimes the whole trouble of reading the 
book. I do not, however, much regret the omission, for the real 
utility of our undertaking, as it now presents itself to my mind, had 
not then become fully evident. I am not about to write a preface 
now, but I wish to give a hint or two of what I might or ought 
to have said in such a performance had I clearly perceived what 
has been gradually forced upon me by experience. 

The “commemorative instinct”? to which Mr. Lee refers has, 
undoubtedly, much to do with the undertaking; but, like other 
instincts, it requires to be regulated by more explicit reason. The 
thoroughbred Dryasdust is a very harmless, and sometimes a very 
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amiable, creature. He may urge that his hobby is at least a very 
innocent one, and that we have no more call to condemn a man who 
has a passion for vast accumulations of dates, names, and facts 
than to condemn another for a love of art or of natural history. The 
specialist who is typified in O. W. Holmes’ “ Scarabee,” the man who 
devotes a life-time to acquiring abnormal familiarity with the mani- 
fest peculiarities of some obscure tribe of insects, does no direct 
harm to his fellows, and incidentally contributes something, how- 
ever minute the contribution may be, to scientific progress. We 
must respect the zeal which enables a man to expend the super- 
abundant energy, which might have led to fame or fortune, upon 
achievements of which, perhaps, not half-a-dozen living men will 
ever appreciate either the value or the cost to the worker. Dryas- 
dust deserves the same sort of sympathy. He has, no doubt, his 
weaknesses. His passion becomes a monomania. He spends in- 
finite toil upon work which has no obvious interest, and he often 
comes to attach an absurd importance to his results. Such studies 
as genealogy or bibliography have but a remote bearing upon any 
of the vital problems suggested by the real historian. We shudder 
when we read that the excellent Colonel Chester spent years upon 
investigating the genealogy of Washington, and accumulated, 
among many other labours, eighty-seven folio volumes, each of 
more than 400 pages of extracts from parish registers. He died, 
it is added, of ‘incessant work.” The late Mr. Bradshaw, again, a 
man of most amiable character and very fine intellectual qualities, 
acquired, by unremitting practice, an astonishing power of identify- 
ing at a glance the time and place of printing of old books. He 
could interpret minute typographical indications as the Red Indian 
can read in a dead leaf or blade of grass the figure of the traveller 
who trod upon it. Certainly one is tempted to regret at first sight 
that such abilities were not applied in more obviously useful fields. 
What do we care whether one or another obscure country squire in 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century had the merit of being pro- 
genitor of Washington? Can it really matter whether a particular 
volume was printed at Rotterdam or at Venice—in the year 1600 or 
ten years sooner or later? I will not discuss the moral question. 
At any rate, one may perhaps urge it is better than spending brain- 
power upon chess problems, which is yet an innocent form of amuse- 
ment: for such a labourer may incidentally provide data of real 
importance to the political or literary historian. He reduces, once 
for all, one bit of chaos to order, and helps to raise the general 
standard of accurate research. 

The labours of innumerable enquirers upon obscure topics have, 
as a matter of fact, accumulated vast stores of knowledge. A 
danger has shown itself that the historian may be overwhelmed by 
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vio bulk of his materials. A century or two ago we were content 
with histories after the fashion of Hume. Ina couple of years he 
as able apparently not only to write, but to accumulate the necessary 
knowledge for writing, a history stretching from the time of Julius 
Cesar to the time of Henry VII. A historian who now does his 
work conscientiously has to take about the same time to narrate 
events as the events themselves occupied in happening. Innumer- 
ale sources of knowledge have been opened, and he will be 
regarded as superficial if he does not more or less avail himself of 
every conceivable means of information. He cannot be content 
simply with the old chroniclers or with the later writers who sum- 
marized them. Ancient charters, official records of legal pro- 
reedings, manor rolls and the archives of towns have thrown light 
npon the underlying conditions of history. Local historians have 
nnearthed curious facts, whose significance is only beginning to 
ha perceived. Calendars of State-papers enable us to trace the 
»pinions of the great men who were most intimately concerned in the 
making of history. The despatches of ambassadors occupied in 
keenly watching contemporary events have been partly printed, 
and still lie in vast masses at Simancas and Venice and the Vati- 
van. ‘The Historical Manuscripts Commission has made known to us 
something of the vast stores of old letters and papers which had 
heen accumulating dust in the libraries of old country mansions. 
When we go to the library of the British Museum, and look at the 
gigantic catalogue of printed books, and remember the huge mass 
pf materials which can be inspected in the manuscript department, 
we—I can speak for myself at least—have a kind of nightmare 
sensation. A merciful veil of oblivion has no doubt covered a 
great deal. Yet we may feel inclined to imagine that no fact 
which has happened within the last few centuries’ has been so 
thoroughly hidden that we can be quite sure that it is irrecover- 
able. It gave me a queer shock, for example, when I found an 
exercise printed for a degree at a Dutch university in the seven- 
teenth century which happened to contain a biographical fact, and 
wondered whether all such things are still somewhere. And, 
finally, the process of commemorating proceeds with accelerated 
rapidity, and it almost seems as though we had made up our minds 
that nothing was ever to be forgotten. 

Now, I will only admit incidentally that it may be doubted 
whether this huge accumulation of materials has been an unmixed 
benefit to history. Undoubtedly we know many things much more 
thoroughly than our ancestors. Still, in reading, for example, the 
jater volumes of Macaulay or Froude, we feel sometimes that it is 
yossible to have too much State-paper. The main outlines, which 
used to be the whole of history, are still the most important, and 
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instead of being filled up and rendered more precise and vivid, they 
sometimes scem to disappear behind an elaborate account of what 
statesmen and diplomatists happened to think about them at the 
time—and, sometimes, what such persons thought implied a com- 
plete misconception of the real issues. But in any case one 
conclusion is very obvious, namely, that with the accumulation of 
material there should be a steady elaboration of the contrivances 
for making it accessible. The growth of a great library turns the 
library into a hopeless labyrinth, unless it is properly catalogued as 
it grows. To turn it to full account, you require not only a cata- 
logue, but some kind of intelligent guide to the stores which it 
contains. You are like a man wandering in a vast wilderness, 
which is springing up in every direction with tropical luxuriance ; 
and you feel the necessity of having paths carried through it in 
some intelligible system which will enable you to find your way to 
the required place and tell you in what directions further research 
would probably be thrown away. 

Now it is to this want, or to provide means of satisfying one 
part of this want, that the dictionary is intended in the first place 
to correspond. It ought to be—it is not for me to say how far it 
has succeeded in becoming 


an indispensable guide to persons who 
would otherwise feel that they were hewing their way through a 
hopelessly intricate jungle. Every student ought, I will not say 
to have it in his library, but to carry it about with him (meta- 
phorically speaking) in his pocket. It is true that, in a physical 
sense, it it rather large for that purpose, though fifty or sixty 
volumes represent but a small fragment of a decent library ; but 
the judicious person can always manage to have it at hand. And 
then, though in its first intention it should be useful as an auxiliary 
in various researches, I shall venture to assert that it may also be 
not only useful for the more exalted purpose of satisfying the 
commemorative instinct, but—I do not fear to say so, though my 
friends sometimes laugh at my saying—it may turn out to be one 
of the most amusing works in the language. 

I will start, however, by saying something of the assertion which 
is more likely to meet with acceptance. The utility of having this 
causeway carried through the vast morass of antiquarian accumula- 
tion is obvious in a general way. The remark, however, upon 
which Mr. Lee has insisted, indicates a truth not quite so clearly 
recognized as might be desirable. The provinces of the historian 
and the biographer are curiously distinct, although they are closely 
related. History is of course related to biography inasmuch as most 
events are connected with some particular person. Even the most 
philosophical of historians cannot describe the Norman Conquest 
without reference to William and to Harold. And, on the other 
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side, every individual life is to some extent an indication of the his- 
torical conditions of his time. The most retired recluse is the pro- 
duct at least of his parents and his schooling, and is affected by 
contemporary thoughts. And yet, the curious thing is the degree 
in which this fact can be ignored on both sides. If we look at any 
of the ordinary collections of biographical material, we shall con- 
stantly be struck by the writer’s unconsciousness of the most 
obvious inferences. He will mention a fact which in the hands of 
the historian might clear up a political problem or which may be 
strikingly characteristic of the social conditions of the time, with- 
out, as Mr. Herbert Spencer would say, noting the “ necessary 
implication.” A contemporary of course takes things for granted 
which we see to be exceptional; or he may supply, without know- 
‘ng it, evidence that will be useful in settling a controversy which 
has not yet come to light. In the ordinary books such facts, again, 
have often been repeated mechanically, and readers are not rarely 
half-asleep when they look at their manual. Thus I have sometimes 
noticed that a man may be in one sense a most accomplished bio- 
grapher—that is, that he can tell you off-hand a vast number of 
facts, genealogical, official, and so forth—and yet has never, as we 
say, put two and two together. I have read lives giving minute 
details about the careers of authors, which yet prove unmistakably 
that the writers had no general knowledge of the literature of the 
period. A man will know every fact about all the people men- 
tioned say in Boswell, and yet have no conception of the general 
position of Johnson, or Burke, or Goldsmith in English literature. 
He seems to have walked through a great gallery blindfold, or 
ether with some strange affection of the eyes which enabled him 
to make a catalogue without receiving any general impression of 
the pictures. The great Mr. Sherlock Holmes has insisted upon 
the value of the most insignificant facts: and if Mr. Holmes had 
turned his mind to history instead of modem criminal cases, he 
would have found innumerable little incidents which only require 
to be skilfully dovetailed together to throw a new light upon many 
important questions. More can be done by the man of true historical 
imagination—the man who appreciates the great step made by 
Scott when he observed that our ancestors were once as really alive 
us we are now—and who finds in those countless neglected and 
apparently barren facts, vivid illustrations of the conditions of life 
and thought of our predecessors. We all know how Macaulay, 
with his love of castle-building, found in obscure newspapers and 
the fugitive literature of the period the materials for a picture 
which, with whatever shortcomings, was at least incomparably bril- 
tiant and lifelike. Now, the first office of the biographer is to 
facilitate what I may call the proper relation between biograpby 
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and history; to make each study throw all possible light on the 
other ; and so to give fresh vitality to two different lines of study 
which, though their mutual dependence is obvious, can yet be 
divorced so effectually by the mere Dryasdust. And this remark 
supplies a sufficient answer to one question which has often been 
put to me. What entitles a man to a place in the dictionary ? 
Why should it include 30,000 instead of 3,000 or 300,000 names? 
Mr. Lee has given an answer which is, I think, correct 
in its proper place; but, before referring to it, I must point 
out that there is another, and what would be called a more 
“objective ” criterion which necessarily governs the solution in the 
first instance. In order, that is, to secure the proper correlation 
between the biographer and the historian, it is plainly necessary to 
include everyone who is sufficiently noticed in the ordinary his- 
tories to make some further enquiry probable. To give the first 
instance that occurs, Macaulay tells a very curious story about a 
certain intrigue which led to the final abolition of licensing the 
Press in England. ‘The fact itself is one of great interest in the 
history of English literature. The two people chiefly concerned 
were utterly obscure: Charles Blount and Edmund Bohun neces- 
sarily vanish from Macaulay’s pages as soon as they have played 
their little drama. But it is natural to inquire what these two 
men otherwise were, who were incidentally involved in a really 
critical turning-point. A reference to the dictionary will not only 
answer the question but help to make more distinct the conditions 
under which English writers won a most important privilege. 
The historian can only deal with the particular stage at which an 
obscure person emerges into public, but the significance of the 
event may start out more vividly when we can trace his movements 
below the surface. Now to help in this search, the biographer has 
before him an immense mass of material already partially organized. 
Nobody who has dipped into the subject is ignorant of the immense 
service rendered by Anthony i Wood in the famous Athenz Oxoni- 
enses. It gives brief, but very shrewd, accounts of all men con- 
nected with Oxford, and records the results of a laborious personal 
enquiry during his own period, which, but for him, would have 
been forgotten. For the same period we have all the collections 
lue to the zeal of various religious sects ; the lives of the Noncon- 
formists ejected in 1662; the opposition work upon the “ suffer- 
ings of the clergy” under the Commonwealth; the lives of the 
Jesuits who were martyred by the penal laws ; and the lives of the 
Quakers, who have always been conspicuous for preserving records 
of their brethren. Besides these, there are, of course, many old 
biographical collections, including the dictionaries devoted to some 
special class—the artists, the physicians, the judges, the admirals, 
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and so forth. The first simple rule, therefore, is that every name 
which appears in these collections has at least a presumptive right 
to admission. An ideal dictionary would be a complete codifica- 
tion or summary of all the previously existing collections. It must 
aim at such an approximation to that result as human frailty will 
permit ; in other words, it is bound first to include all the names 
which have appeared in any respectable collection of lives, and, in 
the next place, to supplement this by including a great many names 
which, for one reason or another, have dropped out, but which 
appear to be approximately of the same rank. The rule, it is 
obvious, must be in part the venerable “rule of thumb,” but it 
gives a kind of test which is a sufficient guide in discreet hands. 
The advantage of this does not, I hope, require much exposition- 
I will only make one remark. Every student knows the vast differ- 
cence which is made when you have some right to assume the com- 
pleteness of any research. I may look into books, and search 
libraries on the chance of finding information indefinitely. But if L 
have a book or a library of which I can say with some confidence that, 
if it is not there, the presumption is that it does not exist, my labour 
has a definite, even though it bea negative, result. That, for 
example, is the sufficient justification of the collection of every 
kind of printed matter in the British Museum. It is not only that 
nobody can say beforehand what bit of knowledge may not turn 
out to be useful, but that one has the immense satisfaction of 
knowing that a fact not recorded somewhere or other on those 
crowded shelves must be, in all probability, a fact for which it is 
idle to search farther. No biographical dictionary can be in 
the full sense exhaustive; an exhaustive dictionary would involve 
a reprint of all the parish registers, to mention nothing else; but 
it may be approximately exhaustive for the purposes of all serious 
students of any of the various departments of history. In a great 
number of cases, moreover, this can be achieved with a tolerable 
approximation to completeness. We take, for example, any of 
the more important names around which has been raised a lasting 
dust of controversy. A dictionary ought, in the first place, to 
supply you with a sufficient indication of all that has been written 
upon the subject ; it should state briefly the result of the last re- 
searches ; explain what appears to be the present opinion among 
the most qualified experts and what are the points which seem still 
to be open ; and, above all, should give a full reference to all the best 
and most original sources of information. The most important and 
valuable part of a good dictionary is often that dry list of authorities 
which frequently costs an amount of skilled labour not apparent on 
the surface, and not always, it is to be feared, recognized with due 
gratitude. The accumulation of material makes this a most 
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guide through the wilderness and a judicious indication of the right 
method of enquiry gives often what it is frequently hard to find 
elsewhere, and is always a useful check upon our unassisted efforts. 
When you plunge into the antiquarian bog you are glad to have sign- 
posts, showing where previous adventurers have been engulphed ; 
where some sort of feasible track has been constructed, and who 
are the reputed authorities. Moreover, for a vast variety of pur- 
poses, the dictionary, though only second-hand authority, may be 
<juite sufficient for all that is required. In following any of the count- 
less tracks that may lead through history, you meet at every step 
with persons and events intruding from different regions. ‘The 
man of letters may be affected by a political intrigue; a soldier 
may come into contact with men whose chief fame certainly belongs 
to industry orscience. The most thoroughgoing enquirer has to take 
a vast number of collateral facts upon trust ; and it may save him 
infinite trouble to get the results of special knowledge upon what 
are to him collateral points. 

This, to which I might add indefinitely, corresponds to what I 
may call the utilitarian aspect of a dictionary: the immediate pur- 
pose to which it may be turned to account by students in any 
historical enquiry. It should be a confidential friend constantly at 
their elbow, giving them a summary of the knowledge of anti- 
quaries, genealogists, bibliographers, as well as historians upon 
every collateral part which may happen for the moment to be 
relevant. But, so far, however well done, it must be admitted that 
it is bound to be rather dry. To be reduced toa specimen and put in 
a’ museum, is not a very cheering prospect, and offers little satisfac- 
tion for the commemorative instinct. Now I have to add that 
within certain limits the dictionary may be of importance in that 
direction too. Ido not expect that a future Nelson will exclaim, 
“* Victory, or an article in The Biogruphical Dictionary!” Ihave 
never found my own appetite for labour stimulated by the flatter- 
ing hope that I might some day be the subject instead of the 
author of an article. But, for all that, the dictionary article may 
do much to keep alive the memory of people whom it is good to 
vemember. Nobody will expect the poor dictionary-maker to be a 
substitute for Boswell or Lockhart. The judicious critic is well 
aware that it is not upon such lives that the value of the book 
really depends. It is the second-rate people; the people whose 
lives have to be reconstructed from obituary notices, or from 
veferences in memoirs and collections of letters; or sought in 
prefaces to posthumous works; or sometimes painfully dug out of 
collections of manuscripts, and who really become generally acces- 
sible through the dictionary alone; that provide the really usefu 
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reading. There are numbers of such people whom one first dis- 
covers to be really interesting when the scattered materials are for 
the first time pieced together. Nobody need look at Addison or 
Byron or Milton in a dictionary. He can find fuller notices in 
every library; and the biographer must be satisfied if he has 
put together a useful compendium of all the relevant literature. The 
conditions of his work are sufficiently obvious and of course exclude 
anything like rhetoric or disquisition or criticism. He has before 
him an ideal which he very well knows is never quite realized. 
Condensation is not only the cardinal virtue of his style, but to it 
other virtues must be sacrificed. He must be content sometimes 
to toil for hours with the single result of having to hold his 
tongue. I used rigidly to excise the sentence, ‘‘ Nothing is known 
of his birth or parentage,” which tended to appear in half the lives, 
because where nothing is known it seems simple that nothing 
should be said; and yet aman might have to consult a whole series 
of books before discovering even that negative fact. ‘The poor 
biographer, again, has to compress his work even at the cost of 
much clumsiness of style. I am painfully aware of the hideous 
sentences which I have constructed in trying to say in ten words 
what, as I fancied, might make quite a pretty passage if spread over 
a hundred. I have groaned over some charming anecdote which 
“seemed to beg for a few little dramatic accessories, and wedged it 
remorselessly into its allotted corner, grievously perplexed by the 
special difficulty in our language of making the “he’s” and “she’s” 
refer to the proper people. Perhaps—so one thinks when looking 
at some modern biographies—the training imposed is not altogether 
bad. But the problem is to condense without squeezing out the 
real interest. The dictionary-writer cannot dilate ; but he is bound 
so far as he can to make the facts tell their own story. He is not 
to pronounce a panegyric upon heroism, but he ought so to 
arrange his narrative that the reader may be irresistibly led to say 
Bravo! It is possible to make a story more pathetic by judicious 
reticence, though the writer who depends upon such a method 
needs especially appreciative readers. He must tell a good story 
so as to bring out the humorous side without indulging in open 
hilarity, though he knows painfully that many readers will not 
take a joke unless it is labelled “ funny,” and some will not take it 
till it has been hammered into their heads by repeated strokes. 
It follows that the ideal article should not be condensed in the 
sense of being reduced to the bare dates and facts capable of 
being arranged in mechanical order. The aim should be to give 
whatever would be really interesting to the most cultivated reader, 
though leaving it to the reader to put the dots over the i’s. The 
writer must often make the sacrifice of keeping his most important 
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reflection to himself; but it is not the less important that they 
should be in his mind. Imagine that a dry antiquary and compe- 
tent student have to tell within the same limits the life of some emi- 
nent philosopher or divine. Even the barest facts may be significant. 
I remember how a life was ridiculed by a literary critic because it 
explained a certain fact at the Salter’s Hall Conference. The critic, 
who probably knew all about Dennis and Curil and the minutest 
squabbles of authors, had never heard of the conference, and asked 
who cared for such trifles, or what it could possibly matter how any- 
body had voted on the occasion? Yet the conference marks a very 
important point in the religious history of the day, and to know how 
a man voted may be to define his position in a very serious 
controversy. The writer must give the significant facts, but has 
often to leave the discovery of their significance to the reader. 
But in order that he should appreciate their significance, he must 
have far wider knowledge than hecan expound. The dry antiquary 
will often omit the vital and insert the merely accidental: he will 
fail to arrange them in the order or connection which makes them 
explain their meaning. He will resemble the witness who should 
fail to mention a bit of evidence which may be incidentally con- 
clusive of a case because he is not able to appreciate its bearing. 
And, therefore, though the two lives might be in appearance equally 
dry, one may teem with useful indications to the intelligent, while 
the other may be as barren as it looks. The life of the divine, for 
example, should be given by one who has studied the theology or 
ecclesiastical history of the day, and who therefore knows the signifi- 
cance given to a particular action or expression of opinion by 
time and place. He must abstain from exposition beyond 
narrow limits, and, of course, from controversy. He must not 
expatiate upon the bad influence of the heresy; or attempt to 
show that it was a heresy. He must content himself with a pithy 
indication of its historical position on the development of the 
time; give a sufficient summary to show how the doctrine is to be 
classed in its relation to the main currents of thought ; and indicate 
the way in which it has since been judged by competent writers, and 
what is the view now taken by experts. All this, which might, of 
course, be illustrated in other departments of biography, shows 
that the writer ought to be full of knowledge, which he must yet 
hold in reserve, or of which he must content himself with using to 
suggest serviceable hints. He will show incidentally why, and in 
what relations, certain books are worth reading or certain events 
worth further study; and often, no doubt, will feel the restraint 
which limits his remarks, decidedly painful. 
Lives well written under these conditions may, I hold, really 
satisfy the commemorative instinct. 


. 


For the great names, we 
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shall look elsewhere: the minute names, the mere rank and file of 
the great army, are constantly of great use ; but rather because 
they come into the narratives of other lives or supply data for 
broader histories, than because of the intrinsic interest of the 
story itself. But there is also an immense number of second-rate 
people whose lives are full of suggestion to any intelligent reader. 
The life in such cases should have the same kind of merit as an 
epitaph, though under less exacting conditions. The epitaph 
should give in the smallest possible number of words the very 
essence of a man’s character and of his claims upon the memory of 
posterity. ‘The life which may spread over two or three pages 
should aim at producing the same effect : and very frequently may 
give adequate expression to everything that we can really afford 
to remember of the less prominent actions. I will venture one 
illustration. There is no class of lives which has a more distinctive 
character than the lives of our naval heroes from the Elizabethan 
days to our own. As I am not criticizing the execution of the 
dictionary, but only indicating its main purpose, I will say nothing 
of the particular contributor who has imbedded in its pages some- 
thing like a complete naval history of the country. But I may say 
this : to the mere literary reader, the ideal of a sailor is repre- 
sented by such books as Southey’s Life of Nelson: or still more 
vividly perhaps by the novels of Captain Marryat or Smollett, or 
by Kingsley’s Westward Ho, or possibly Miss Austen’s Persuasion. 
We are all supposed to know something of the great admirals, 
upon whom R. L. Stevenson wrote a charming article. But any- 
one who is attracted by the type, would do well to turn over the 
dictionary and look up the long list of minor heroes, who stood for 
their portraits to Marryat and his fellows; the men who cut out 
ships in harbour, and fought men-of-war with merchantmen ; and 
lay in wait for galleons and suppressed mutinies and had des- 
perate single combats with French or American frigates : the 
Trunnions and Amyas Leighs and Peter Simples of real life, who. 
certainly are to the full as interesting as their imaginary repre- 
sentatives. Many of them have hitherto only existed, as it were, in 
fragments: their lives have to be put together from despatches 
and incidental references in memoirs and histories ; but when re- 
constructed, these lives form a gallery more interesting than that 
at Greenwich Hospital. They have got into a little Walhalla; and 
I think that no one will doubt who makes the experiment either 
as to their deserving their places or as to the fact that the com- 
memoration gives a very real satisfaction to our desire to keep the 
memory of our worthies in tolerable repair. 

And, finally, this may help to justify my daring remark that the 
dictionary is an amusing work. This, of course, is true only upon 
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certain conditions. ‘The reader, as I have intimated, must supply 
something for himself; he has to take up the dry ,specimens in 
this great herbarium, and to expand them partly by the help of 
his own imagination till they take something of the form and 
colouring of life. Perhaps, too, it must be added, that he should 
know the great art of skipping, though some excellent friends of 
mine have told me that they read every volume as it appears. 
Their state is the more gracious. Yet no man is a real reader 
until he is sensible of the pleasure of turning over some miscel- 
laneous collection, and lying like a trout in a stream snapping up, 
with the added charm of unsuspectedness, any of the queer little 
morsels of oddity or pathos that may drift past him. The old 
Gentlenan’s Magazine is charming in that way, but I do not know 
that one can finda much better hunting-ground than the dictionary. 
I take down a volume—honestly at random—and simply dip into it 
to see what will turn up. I range, as it happens, over all the cen- 
turies from Caradoc (Caractacus the Romans called him), who 
fought against a Roman army backed by an elephant corps, before 
Av. 50, to a gentleman of the same name who became Lord How- 
den, and died in 1873; from Carausius who was a bit of a pirate 
and something of an emperor in the third century, and whose 
biographer pathetically observes that the exact dates of his life 
and adventures are ‘ not absolutely certain,” to Carlyle, in whose 
case the full blaze of modern biography has left not even the minutest 
detail untouched. ‘There is Canute, who is not here introduced to 
the tide—the biographer finds out, by the way, that an anecdote is 
simply the polite name of a lie—and medieval Churchmen, like the 
admirable Chad, thanks to whom, according to Scott, the fanatic 
Brooke got his deserts at Lichfield, and William de St. Carilef, 
whose character, we regret to say, is still puzzling, though exactly 
800 years have passed since he became biographiable. Let us hope 
that it will be cieared upintime. We have that Catesby who to most 
of us is known by that famous doggerel so much more impressive 
than the orthodox historical phrases about ‘the cat, the rat, and 
Lovel our dog,” and the other Catesby who wished to try what would 
certainly have been a most interesting philosophical experiment of 
blowing King and Parliament into the air and seeing what the 
country would think of it, In Tudor times are the three Catherines 
who had the satisfaction of calling Henry VIII. husband, and three 
Carolines to match them in the eighteenth century. There is the 
Klizabethan statesman, Cecil, the great Lord Burghley, and the 
Robert Carr (Karl of Somerset), who introduces us to the darkest 
tragedy of the time of James I., and Lucius Cary (Lord Falkland), 
who still goes about “‘ingeminating peace” to remind us of the 
great civil war; and John Carteret (Marl Granville), who in the jovial 
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Hanoverian days was at the head of the “ drunken administration.” 
Though some of these are sufficiently celebrated figures set forth 
in the standard histories, they have all, I think, a personal 
interest which repays a visit to them in their homes. At the 
opposite end of the scale we have the names which, though they 
primarily represent mere oddities, incidentally light up odd social 
phases. Here is Margaret Catchpole, a real heroine of romance, 
who stole a horse and rode 70 miles to visit her lover, and after 
being transported for an offence which excited the compassion of 
her judges, became one of the “matriarchs” to whom our Australian 
cousins trace theirdescent. There is Bampfylde Moore Carew, the 
volunteer gypsy, who anticipated Borrow in the previous generation 
and gives us a passing glimpse into the vagrant life in old English 
lanes and commons. There is John Case, astrologer, who, as 
Addison tells us, made more money by his poetry than Dryden had 
done in a life-time. It consisted of the couplet 


“Within this place 
Lives Doctor Case,” 


and is apparently an early germ of the great art of advertising. 
There is the worthy “ Kit” Cat, who had an “educated and thoughtful 
mind,” whose story illustrates the early growth of clubs, and whose 
name has been preserved by a new style of portraits. There is 
the modern hero, Ben Caunt, to illustrate the halo which lingered 
round the last days of prize-fighting. I venture to contribute a 
fresh anecdote to his life. I once made a pilgrimage to the place 
where Milton wrote the Allegro and Penseroso. The name of the 
poet seemed to have vanished, but a bust of the great Ben Caunt 
showed that the spirit of hero-worship was not extinct. A son of 
the hero had brought it in a cart to an admirer after the original’s 
death. He stopped at an inn to refresh himself with a bottle of 
soda-water, with the result that he upset the cart at the next turn- 
ing, and the bust fell upon him and killed him on the spot. The 
bust happily survived, and remains to kindle the enthusiasm of the 
villagers. Should not a Caunt be remembered as well as a Milton ? 
He represents a type which had been characteristic, at least, of the 
days of the men of Trafalgarand Waterloo. A more respectable re- 
presentative of thattimewas the sturdy Carew (then called Hallowell) 
who gave to Nelson a coftin made from the mainmast of the /’Orient, 
to remind the great man (it was suggested) that he was still mortal. 
The reminder was hardly needful, one would think, just after the 
battle of the Nile. Perhaps a more interesting glimpse of the same 
period is given by the history of Richard Carlile, the free-thinker, 
who suffered over nine years’ imprisonment for spreading opinions 
offensive to most of his neighbours, but of whom it is said 
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—and, I think, justly—that he did more than any man of his 
time to promote the freedom of the Press. His career, at any 
rate, is curiously illustrative of the final struggle in that cause. 
If you prefer a martyrdom in a different cause, you may look 
at the life of Edmund Castell, who made “an epoch in Semitic 
scholarship.” He was a man of property who chose to labour 
eighteen or nineteen hours a day at a lexicon—a dictionary-maker 
again! He lost his health, suffered (it does not quite appear how) 
fractures and contusions of his limbs, almost lost his sight, and 
spent all his money. He published his immortal work by 
subscription, and had to wait for months at the place of sale 
before he could get a small part of his edition sold. The poor 
man got a little preferment at last towards the end of his life; but 
certainly scholars will not grudge him some sympathy. I will, 
however, go no farther. I see many more suggestive names. 
The Cartwrights, for example, include an important inventor of 
machinery, a famous dentist, a great Puritan divine, a Romanizing 
bishop, the Colonel Newcome of the old reformers, and a once 
brilliant{dramatist. I do not think that my dip into one volume 
has produced a result differing much from the average. My 
readers must judge whether it goes to justify my statement. To 
me it seems that at every haul one finds some specimens which, 
though they require the reader to do his part, are full of suggestions 
to the moderately thoughtful. ‘“ What a knowledge of human 
mature you must have acquired!” has been said to me with a 
touch, I know, of sarcasm. Perhaps I might, if the B’s had not 
tended to turn the A’s out of my head, and if a succinct record of a 
man’s main performances were the same thing as a knowledge of 
the man himself. But this I may say; that I have received in- 
numerable suggestions for thought and had many vignettes pre- 
sented to my imagination, which to a man of any thought or 
imagination should have been full of interest. And, though the 
commemorative instinct may not be fully gratified, I think that no 
one can ramble through this long gallery without storing up a 
number of vivid images of the lesser luminaries, which will have 
the same effect upon his conceptions of history as a really good 
set of illustrations upon a narrative of travels. And, finally, I 
will say, what has often been a comfort to me to remember, 
that great as is the difference between a good and a bad work of 
the kind, even a very defective performance is immensely superior 
to none at all. ; 2 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF DODOS. 


THERE was once upon a time a certain country, and in this country 
lived birds called Dodos. Many excellent ladies and gentlemen 
heard of them, and from what they heard they feared the birds 
were not in a satisfactory spiritual state, so they left their homes 
and families, and underwent endless hardships and dangers, or 
paid other people to do so for them, in order to alter this. When 
they came to the Dodos, and found how very patient, cheerful, and 
ready to attend to what they had to say the birds were, they called 
this state of mind “ childlike,” and said, “My dear Dodos, you are 
very sweet, you are our own Brethren, and all you have got to do 
is to learn to sing hymns, and put on some Hubbards, and trousers, 
and then you will be perfect gems, quite as good as we are, and 
far better than those wicked traders you have been associating’ 
with.” And a quantity of Dodos did these things’: they amused 
them; and in certain parts of the country, where they had been 
told these things for more than a hundred years, and where they 
were conscious of not only having continuously worn Hubbards, 
and trousers, but bodice-frocks, complete suits of store clothes, and 
patent-leather shoes, they regarded themselves as gems, though 
other people, including their own fellow-natives, did uot, and even 
their teachers got exasperated with them, and, losing their tempers 
with their pets, morally administered severe and unfair smack- 
ings. 

I refer in the above statement to the African and his missionary 
—only I hasten to say that the African differs from the Dodo in 
not dying out, which is largely due to the fact that the whole 
flock have not strictly attended to all they have been told; but the 
African is analogous to the bird in being, like him, a very early 
type, whom Nature, in her short-sighted way, has adapted to the 
local environments, with no eye on his “ Future.” I think I am 
justified in stating that his teachers are getting “patchey” with 
him, after what I have heard of the condition in which the Rev. 
Wilmot Brooke and the Rev. Armitage Robinson found the Niger 
Church in the days of Bishop Crowther, the unpleasantness that 
arose after the death of Bishop Hill, and the recent articles entitled 
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“The Negro Future” and “Negro Capacity” in The Spectator. 
In order to demonstrate that the West African is worth being 
worried about at all—a thing any common-sense person may be 
excused for doubting, after reading The Spectator articles—I must 
try and defend him as he is in the raw state. 

I do not regard the West African as an inferior race to all other 
coloured races as The Spectator seems to. I regard all coloured 
races as inferior to white races. Iam aware that the contention that 
the African is not mentally inferior to the Asiatic—physically, I 
presume no one regards him as being so—is difficult to support, but 
before I attempt to do this I should like the champions of (for 
example) that fossil the Bengalee villager to state wherein lies the 
superiority and inferiority of a race. Certainly, judged by the test 
of cruelty alone the African would rank above the Asiatic. Africa 
will not have to answer to the Judge of all things for such cruelty 
as Juggernaut, the Thugs, the Mutiny crimes, and the persecution 
of the Bab, &c., &c.; for the African, as I know him on the 
West Coast, where I am told he is found in his most degraded 
form, is not cruel for the sheer love of cruelty. 

One must remember that in their culture there are no prisons, 
lunatic asylums, workhouses, or hospitals, and no regular police 
force. A large proportion of their worst acts arises from this, par- 
ticularly from the absence of police, because in order to keep his 
district in order, the chief, who catches an offender against the 
social code, hasto make a signal example of the culprit. They do 
not follow our classification of crime, and their view on the nature 
of sin is also different. For example, they are particularly harsh in 
their laws towards theft, which I think shows moral courage, for 
they are devoted to it. You will urge that they are equally devoted 
to lying, and by no means judicially severe on this crime; but I 
find the Negro jurist does not regard lying as a crime, though it 
may be, under certain conditions,a sm. Sin means to them an 
offence against a God, such as neglecting him, or deriding him, an 
iniquity it is that God’s palaver to pay off, and not another man’s 
business at all. Crimes they quite recognize as an offence of man 
against man, and lying does not come under this head, because, if A 
goes and believes B without taking the precaution to call in the 
assistance of a God who will see that B swells up and bursts if he 
fails to tell the truth, A is not, what legal gentlemen here would 
call, the average cautious man, and having been guilty of gross 
contributory negligence, is ‘‘ fool man too much,” and need not be 
sympathized with. 

Their views regarding murder are highly complicated, and 
slightly lax. Their views regarding adultery are, theoretically, 
those of that dragon of virtue, the Mikado, “ that all who ogled, 
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leered, or winked, unless connubially linked, should forthwith be 
beheaded” ; but this law, to bring it into the sphere of practical 
politics, is what you might call ameliorated. 

Another of the main causes of slaughter in Africa is the view the 
African holds regarding his own future. The apprehension of the 
importance of burial rites is quite Greek in its intensity : given a duly 
educated native of the Gold Coast or the Niger Delta, I am sure he 
would grasp the true inwardness of the Antigone far and away 
better than any living European can. ‘To provide a proper burial 
for the dead relative means to them providing for that relative a 
happy after-life, and to do so is the surviving Negro’s greatest 
duty. Its only rival, in his mind, is the desire to avoid having a 
funeral for himself, and even this passion goes under, in the mind 
of a good Negro, and he will risk his life to carry out what he 
regards as his duty to the dead, even when he is well aware that 
the killing of slaves will mean hanging for himself when the big 
Consul knows of it. This killing at funerals is a custom that, from 
every civilized point of view, must be stamped out, although at 
present the stamping-out process merely means adding another to 
the escort accompanying the original deceased, but it is not fair to 
the Government to expect the immediate and wholesale eradication 
of the custom, because of the deep root it has in the Negro mind. 
I own that when I first found that in the Delta the generally 
accepted view was that there was no abiding underworld, equivalent 
to Srahmandazi of the Tshi, and that all dead people’s souls are 
believed to be forwarded back to this world in new babies, I 
thought that killing at funerals would be more easily put down 
there than in the regions where a perpetual underworld was be- 
lieved in, but a little more study showed me I was wrong, and that 
the custom in the Delta was really a more persistent form, for the 
goods sent down with the dead are an indication as to what class 
baby the soul is to be repacked in, and wealth being women and 
slaves, I do not believe that a Niger coast god would understand 
the status of a man who arrived before him with say ten puncheons 
of palm oil, and one hundred yards of red figured velvet, which 
outfit would be useful enough in Srahmandazi because there are 
markets there where you can buy things. In the Niger under- 
world the authority managing the re-forwarding of the soul who 
arrived with these things would say, “Ah yes! very well us far as 
it goes, but where is your real estate? Chances are you are only 
w trade slave boy and have stolen these things.” 

I fancy, also, here comes in the Bantu idea that the god uses 
these slaves for his own work, as most, if not all sacrificed slaves 
are regarded as being used even among the Negroes; for example, 
those killed to the gold mine god. In the case of the god 
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wanting them for his own use, in order to eliminate the custom, 
you will have to eliminate the underlying idea—a process which, 
although it has been going on for over fifty years, is not, as an Irish- 
man would say, progressing. A charming Frenchman suggested to 
me the other alternative, that, seeing how difficult it is to educate 
the native, why not take him spiritually in the rear, and educate his 
gods to take the death dash down in cash? I pointed out, at the 
time, that this was not a feasible plan. All sorts of human beings, 
for immense periods of time, have been attempting to educate gods 
into understanding quite simple requests as to how they were wanted 
to work, and it was a failure. You cannot educate gods. 

There is another point which endears this custom to chiefs, 
namely, its practical advantage to them. A chief explained the 
other day to me, that now the Consul was putting down the killing 
of wives and slaves at funerals, a chief’s life was not worth five 
minutes’ purchase, because a dissatisfied wife or a vindictive slave 
would now put poison in his food, a thing they were less inclined 
to do when the danger of being killed themselves at the ensuing 
funeral was before their eyes. It was also told by a well-educated 
native Christian minister, from the Gold Coast, that the Govern- 
ments were practically preserving vermin in preserving witches. 
It seems the Gold Coast witch lives by sucking the blood of young 
children. In old days this was risky for the witch; now that the 
Governments say witchcraft is a silly superstition, and you must not 
go out and kill people because of it, the witch, feeling safe, blackmails 
and terrorizes over anxious parents, threatening to suck their chil- 
dren’s blood unless they are bought off. Everyone says it is all non- 
sense, but unless the witch is bought off, the child withers away, and 
dies, a case of poison again, perhaps, but both these cases illustrate 
the strange element of common-sense in apparently rank supersti- 
tious folly, and save in the inexplicable trick certain tribes have of 
killing twin children, I have always found, in every Ju-ju supersti- 
tion, this common-sense element; whether it, or the superstition, 
mixed now with it, came first into the Negro mind, I cannot say, 
but there it always is, and I am sure, even in the twin case, it is 
there, and I hope some day, in the Hinterland, to find it out. 

The greatest cause of horrors in West Africa is undoubtedly the 
belief in witchcraft. It is not, as one sees often stated, regarded 
as being the only cause of men dying, there are two other generally 
accepted death causes, which I will not describe here, but witchcraft 
is certainly regarded as being the cause of death in 75 per cent. of 
cases. ‘Toleration means indifference, I believe, with all men, and 
the West African is not indifferent on this subject. If you put 
yourself in his place I think you will own it is difficult to be so, 
when you believe you have found out, and got hold of, by—to your 
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mind — infallible means of detection, a person who has been placing 
a live crocodile, or a catawumpus of some kind into your own, or a 
respectable fellow-citizen’s inside, so as to eat up valuable viscera. 

I will not go into the subject of African cruelty any farther than 
to state the reason for killing prisoners of war which goes on now 
in non-slave holding tribes. This is a direct result of the suppression 
of the slave trade; it is practically impossible, in the present con- 
dition of their culture, for them to keep a quantity of vigorous men 
in their midst, for they have no prison to keep them in, nor have 
they any more food than will suffice to feed their own tribe, and it 
would be exceedingly impolitic to let loose again men who had 
given evidence of a desire to kill you and yours. 

Before turning our attention to the unpleasant side of the effect 
of European culture on the West African we will consider its 
more cheerful side. The African seems to me to civilize very well, 
although he does not Christianize well. The true Negroes 
seem capable of attaining a higher intellectual culture than the 
Bantu. The native officials cited, by Mr. Hodgson in his letter to 
The Times of January the 4th as being satisfactory and carrying 
on all the postal work of the Gold Coast Colony and the Govern- 
ment printing work, all the tribe of Custom House officers at 
Calabar, and the other oil rivers, in fact I think I may say in all 
the British possessions on the West Coast, are educated Negroes. 
I am quite aware that all sea captains regard this class as poisonous 
nuisances, but then every properly constituted sea captain regards 
Custom House officers—be their colour what it may—as poisonous 
nuisances anywhere, You will find also, notably in Lagos, excellent 
pure-blooded Negroes in European clothes, and with European 
culture. The best men among these are doctors, lawyers, and 
merchants, and I must also say I have known African ladies who 
have quite risen to a level with their lords. The most cultured 
African woman I have ever met was a pure-blooded Negress, 
but the other two remarkable ones were Bantu of noble tribes. 
It is entirely unscientific to go on referring to the Africans under 
even the two great divisions of Negro and Bantu, because there is 
quite as much difference between tribes in either division as there 
is between a canny chiel frae Glasgie and a Tipperary boy. The 
very wily Wei Wei and the happy-go-lucky Kru man are both 
Negroes, the vivacious cannibal Fan and the externally highly 
respectable mollusc of a Galwa are both Bantu; but a custom that 
one of these tribes would just as soon think of following as you or 
The Spectator, or I, would be parlour bowls for my lady’s maid to 
another tribe in the same division. There are, however, in every 
tribe in both divisions, and in their mulattoes, certain fixed 
qualities which mark out to my mind the difference between the 
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African race and the white, as being not a difference in degree, but 
a difference in kind. 

I do not intend to undertake the public washing and hanging out 
of European and African moral garments, and I found my belief 
in the existence of this difference, rather on anatomical and mental 
considerations, and feel certain that a black man is no more an 
undeveloped white man than a woman is an undeveloped man. The 
difference in the comparative level of the black and the white is 
very much the same as between women and men among ourselves. 
A great woman, mentally or physically, will excel an indifferent 
man, but no woman has ever equalled a really great man. 

The failure of the English Protestant missionaries in West Africa 
to recognize the difference between the minds of the Africans and 
their own, and their tendency to regard the African minds as so 
many jugs, which have only to be emptied of the stuff which is in 
them and refilled with the particular form of doctrine they, the 
missionaries, are engaged in teaching, is certainly one among 
several causes of the mission failures, and it works in very 
various ways—by eliminating those parts of the fetish that 
were an wholesome restraint, and putting in their place the 
doctrine of the forgiveness of sin by means of repentance, 
&c. This part of the Christian doctrine the Negroes are very 
devoted to. I have tackled several mission-trained men and 
women and asked them how they reconciled it to themselves to go 
on in the way they were doing, openly contrary to the teaching 
they had received. What they say I will not write down, I should 
prefer to give a verbatim report of the observations of a sea 
captain when the steering-gear has broken down, but it amounts 
to the statement that they know they are doing wrong, but they 
intend to repent in time. Cant you cannot call it, becanse they 
quite believe it; several times I have been in tight places with 
backsliders, and they have turned their entire attention to this 
repentance, pouring out full confessions of their iniquities, instead 
of lending a hand that would save their lives. The popularity of a 
(to me) very unpleasant little hymn on the 8.W. Coast, that has a 
chorus of 

** A little talk with Jesus 


Makes it right, 
All right ” 


demonstrates their view of the affair—no doubt sound doctrine, but 
bad for Negro morals in this world. 

Then there are the cases of backsliding one meets with in tribes 
that have recently had a missionary settled amongst them. 
At first the converts flock in and get baptized in batches, and 

oing to church, attending school, and dressing in European 
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clothes amuses the ladies and some of the young men for a long 
time, in some cases permanently, but the older men and the bolder 
youths soon get bored, and when a Negro is bored (and he is 
easily so) he goes utterly to the bad. It is in these cases that an 
industrial mission would be of immense service, and by employing 
and amusing the largely-preponderating lower faculties of the 
mind, give the higher faculties time to develop. I am aware of 
the difficulty the missionary would find in regarding the African as 
anything but a Man and a Brother, but so great an ingenuity is 
displayed nowadays in adapting the Scriptures that it might, I 
should imagine, be done, and the African might be recognized as a 
man, and a very remote cousin, whose ancestors had lived in those 
unfortunate regions that have different ways to our own. 

The causes to which missionaries on the Coast attribute their 
failures are, principally, polygamy and the liquor traffic. Now, 
polygamy is like most other subjects, a difficult thing to form a just 
opinion of, if, before forming the opinion, you go and make a study 
of the facts and bearings of the case. It is, therefore, advisable, 
to follow the usual method when you want to form an opinion; 
just take a prejudice of your own and fix it up with the so-called 
opinions of that class of people who go in for that sort of prejudice 
too. This method is absolutely essential to the forming of an 
opinion on the subject of polygamy among the African tribes that 
will be generally accepted in enlightened circles. Polygamy is the 
institution which, above all others, governs the daily life of the native, 
and is, therefore, the one which the missionary who enters into the 
daily life, and not merely into the mercantile and legal, as the trader 
and Government official do, is constantly confronted with, and 
hindered by; all the missionaries have set their faces against it, 
and deny Church membership to those men who follow the practice, 
whereby it falls out that many men are excluded from the fold who 
would make quite as good Christians as those within it; they 
hesitate about turning off from their homes women who have lived 
and worked for them for years, and not only for them, but often 
for their fathers before them. One case in the Rivers I know of 
that was almost tragic, if you put yourselves in his place. An old 
chief, who had three wives, profoundly and vividly believed that 
exclusion from the Holy Communion meant an Eternal damnation. 
The missionary had instructed him thoroughly in the details of that 
damnation, and the chief did not like the prospect at all; but on the 
other hand he did not like to turn off the three wives he had lived 
with for years; he found the matter was not even to be com- 
promised by turning off two and going to the chapel to be married, 
with accompanying hymns and orange-blossom, with number three, 
for the ladies held together, not one of them would marry him and 
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iet the other two go. So the poor old chief worried himself to a 
shammock, and anybody else who would listen to him. His white 
trader friends teld him not to be such an infernal ass. Some of 
his black fellow-chiefs said the missionary was quite right, and the 
best thing for him to do would be to hand over to them the three 
old wives, and go and marry a young girl from the mission school. 
Personally, they were not yet afflicted with scruples on the subject 
of polygamy, and of course (being missionary man now) he would 
not think of taking anything for his wives, so they would do their 
best, as friends, to help him. Others of his black fellow-chiefs, less 
advanced in culture, just said, “What sort of fool palaver you 
make,” and spat profusely. The poor old man smelt hell fire, and 
cried “yo yo yo,” and beat his hands upon the ground. It wasa 
moral mess of the first water all round. Still, do not imagine the 
mission field is full of yo yo-ing old chiefs, for although the African 
is undecided, he is also very ingenious, particularly in dodging 
inconvenient moral principles. Many a keen old chief turns on his 
pastor and makes driving enquiries about the Patriarchs, until I 
have heard a sorely-tried pastor question the wisdom. of introducing 
the Old Testament to the heathen. Many a young man hesitates 
about joining the Church that will require his entering into the 
married state with one woman, whom he knows he may not whack, 
and who will go and report all his little failings up at the mission, 
and get him into hot water with the missionary, whose good 
opinion he values highly, and he is artful enough to know he 
enjoys this good opinion more as an interesting possible convert, 
than he would as a Church member requiring “ discipline.” 

But the larger number of cases where polygamy troubles the mis- 
sionary are those of boys trained in his mission school and married 
to school-trained girls; for a time they live according to Church 
ordinance, and then they keep it to the eye and break it to the 
heart, and after this period of transition, during which the missionary 
fights for their souls, a hard and losing fight, against their in- 
herited sensualism and sloth, they sink into, to my mind, a worse 
state than they would have been in had they never seen the 
missionary. 

This missionary-made class of man is a curse to the Coast, and 
you find him in European clothes, and without, all the way down 
from Sierra Leone to Loanda. The Pagans despise him, the whites 
hate him, but he thinks enough of himself to make him comfortable. 
His conceit is marvellous, nothing equals it, except perhaps that of 
the individual rife among us, whom The Saturday once so aptly 
described as ‘‘ the suburban Agnostic.” 

He returns to his country fashion, dealing with his fetish in very 
much the same way as the suburban Agnostic does with his religion 
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i.c., he removes from it all the inconvenient portions. He 
“‘shouldn’t wonder if there might not be something in the idea of the 
immortality of the soul, in a future Heaven, you know, but as for 
Hell, my dear sir, that’s rank superstition, no one believes in it now, 
and as for Sabbath keeping and food restrictions, what rubbish for 
enlightened people ! ” 

So the backsliding African deals with the country fashions he 
returns to, and he eliminates from them the fetish idea of immediate 
retribution, &c., and keeps his polygamy, and his dances, and his 
lazy, hazy-minded native ways, believing in the efficacy of repent- 
ance. His education in reading and writing, in conjunction with 
his knowledge of his local languages, fit him for a commercial 
career; as every African is a born trader he embarks in trade, and 
there are pretty goings on. On the West Coast he frequently sets 
up in business for himself, on the South West he usually becomes 
a sub-trader to one of the great English, French, or German 
houses ; on both coasts he gets himself disliked, and brings down 
opprobrium on all black traders, expressed in language more power- 
ful than select. This wholesale denunciation of black traders is 
very unfair, because there are many perfectly straight trading 
natives. Still, the majority are recruited from the mission school 
failures, and are utterly unreliable and dishonest. Post hoe non 
propter hoc is an excellent maxim, but one that never enters the 
missionary head down here. Highly disgusted at his youth’s goings 
on, and absolutely convinced of the excellence of his own methods 
of instruction and the spiritual equality of all colours of Christians, 
the missionary rises up and says things, one can understand his say- 
ing, about the bad influence of the white traders, stating that they 
have lured his pupils from the fold ; these things are, nevertheless, 
not true. Then the white trader gets his back up and says things 
about the effect of missionary training, which are true, but harsh, 
because the missionary intention is not to turn out educated thieves 
and unmitigated liars, although this is practically the result. This 
missionary and trader palaver is a béte noire to me on the Coast, for 
my personal friends are among the white traders, but there are 
exceedingly nice ladies who are missionaries, and missionaries’ 
wives. Itisa most unfortunate arrangement for me, and frequently 
gives rise in my mind to the desire to wring the neck of the mis- 
sionary, particularly the male missionary, when he starts telling 
me “things I really ought to know” about my friend the local 
trader, and makes the trader regard me as a soft-headed idiot 
when I say that it is not the individual missionaries’ blame that 
a lamb recently acquired from the fold has gone down the primrose 
path with “the trust ” or the rum. 

I have purposely referred to polygamy as it bears on life in 
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settlements in contact with white culture, where one would have 
thought if it were not an ineradicable attribute of the African, 
it might by now be becoming eliminated from his daily life. 
Polygamy in the interior, besides being founded on the pre- 
disposition to the practice, is supported by a custom, common as 
far as I have known or heard of to all African tribes, and well 
known to ethnologists, and rests also on the sheer impossibility 
of one woman doing all the work of the house. : 
As regards the liquor traffic in West Africa no one seems to have 
the courage to speak the truth about it. The missionary party 
have gravely exaggerated both the evil and the extent of it—in 
order, I believe, to account for their own want of success, which I 
have above attempted to show arises from a diversity of causes 
among which drink is by no means the most important. They 
know that the cry against alcohol is at present very popular, 
and it has also the advantage of making the subscribers at home 
regard the African as an innocent creature who is led away by bad 
white men, and so making the African still more interesting and 
more worthy of, and in need of, subscriptions than ever. I should 
rather like to see the African lady or gentleman who could be led 
away ; all the leading away I have seen on the Coast has been the 
other way about. I do not say every missionary who makes 
untrue statements on the subject is an original liar, he is usually 
following his leaders, and repeating their observations without 
going into the evidence round him; the fact that in the mission- 
ary papers the word rum is printed in italics or heavy Roman 
is quite sufficient for some people. I have said “ Protestant 
English missionaries,” because the Roman Catholics, who are far 
more successful on the West Coast, by no means make such a 
palaver over it, and the French Protestant mission, of whose work- 
ing I have had the pleasure of seeing a good deal, and for whom I 
have every admiration and esteem, merely regard it as a cause 
among many others, although drunkenness must strike them more 
forcibly, not being accustomed to see its extent and evil conse- 
quences so much in their own country as we are in the United 
Kingdom. My own belief is that our knowledge of the effect of 
drunkenness in England makes us prone to accept as true, without 
calm investigation, statements regarding other people. I have no 
hesitation in saying that in the whole of West Africa, in one week, 
you would not see one quarter the amount of drunkenness that 
you can see on any Saturday night, say, in the Vauxhall Road 
in a couple of hours; and you will not see in a whole year on the 
Coast one seventieth part of the evil, degradation, and premature 
decay you can see any afternoon you like to take a walk in the 
densely populated parts of any of our own towns. I have no 
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financial interest in the liquor traffic whatever, and I own the 
whole affair is no business of mine, but I hate this playing upon 
emotional sympathy by misrepresentation, and I grieve to see 
thousands of pounds wasted that are bitterly needed by our own 
cold, starving poor. I do not regard it as wasted because it goes 
to Africa, but because such an immense percentage of it does no 
good, but much harm, when it gets there. 

It is customary to refer to the spirit sent out to Africa as 
“ poisonous ” and as “raw alcohol.” It is neither. I subjoin an 
analysis of a bottle of trade gin, which I obtained to satisfy my 
own curiosity on the point. 


** ANALYSIS OF SAMPLE OF TRADE GIN RECEIVED OCTOBER 2ND, 1895. 
‘*With reference to the bottle of the above, I have the honour to report as 
follows :— 


**1t contains 


Per Cent. 
Absolute Alcohol we oe i ne 39°35 
Acidity expressed as Acetic Acid... er 0-0068 
Ethers expressed as Acetic Acid... wins 0-021 
Aldehydres én _ Present in small quantity 
Furfural ... sei ae <a a et _ 
Higher Alcohols ... os _— 


** The only Alcohol that can be estimated quantitatively is Ethyl Alcohol. There 
is no Methyle, and the higher alcohols, as shown by Savalle’s method, only exist in 
traces. The spirit is flavoured by more than one essential oil, and, apparently, 
Oil of Juniper is one of these oils. 

‘*The liquid contains no sugar, and leaves but a small extract. In my opinion 
the liquid essentially consists of a pure distilled spirit, flavoured with essential 
oils, Of course, no attempt to identify these oils in the quantity sent—viz., 
632 c.c.—was made. The Ethers are returned as ethyl acetate from a fractional 
distillation. Amyle acetate was found to be present, 

**T have the honour to be, «e., 
** (Signed) G. H. ROBERTSON, 
** Fellow of the Chemical Society, 
** Associate of the Institute of Chemistry, &c., &e., Ke.” 


In a subsequent letter Mr. Robertson observed that he had been 
“assisted in making the above analysis by an expert in the 
Chemistry of Alcohols,” who said that “the present sample 
differed in no material particulars from, and was neither more or 
less deleterious to health than the gins purchased in different parts 
of London and submitted to analysis.” 

I think the above is an answer to the “ poison” statement of the 
anti-liquor-traffic party, and should be sufficient evidence against it 
for all people who are not themselves absolute teetotalers. Abso- 
lute teetotalers are definite-minded people, whom one respects 
more than one can respect those who ‘don’t hold with it for 
themselves, but think it is a good thing for other people,” and with 
the definite teetotaler it is no use arguing, because he says all drink 
is poison, and ke won’t appreciate any evidence to the contrary, so 
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** palaver done set.’’? But a large majority of those who attack, or 
believe in the attack, are not teetotalers, and should be capable of 
forming a just opinion. 

A very instructive series of observations on the West African 
liquor traffic appeared in The Times, commencing on June 4th, 
1895, and ending on June 7th, 1895. First comes the Bishop of 
Lagos; then the Governor, Sir Gilbert Carter; then comes The 
Times leader, representing public opinion, very high souled, well ex- 
pressed, rather smug, and utterly led away by a live bishop. I must 
say, too, that although the Governor’s letter answering the Bishop’s 
accusation, contains 75 per cent. more truth than either of the 
other statements, it is exceedingly ill-advised in tone—a man 
who says “ Christianity and drink usually go together” is stat- 
ing a fact undeniable, but unacceptable. He also bears testi-, 
mony to the superiority of the Mahommedan Africans. I can- 
not say anything about this, never having been sufficiently in 
contact with them, but I have no hesitation in endorsing every 
other statement made in the Governor’s letter; I will not do as 
much for those in Bishop Tugwell’s. I dare say he did sit two hours 
in the market-place waiting for fire-wood or food, but I know the 
mission in Lagos are setting their faces against paying the higher 
wages and prices the natives are now getting, in consequence of 
the energetic developments, Governmental and trading, going on 
in that Colony, and as for sticking on a sand-bank, Sir Wilfred 
Lawson, even if he were paddled by the World’s Women’s Tem- 
perance Association, would infallibly stick on several sand-banks if 
he went gaily down a West African river in the dark. Then there 
is the case of that “‘ old chief of one of the villages of this district.’’ 
He, I expect, was an average artful African. He knew his man, 
and so said what he did—they will always say what they 
think you want them to. I will not give any more conjectural 
criticism on the Bishop’s letter; we who know the Coast can read 
between the lines. But I would warn the British public to accept 
very cautiously the statements of any man who says “the evils 
connected with the traffic in spirits cannot well be exaggerated.” 
These evils can not only “well be exaggerated,” but are easily 
exaggerated by any prejudiced fanatic who has not been a week in 
West Africa. My personal knowledge of the district, where most 
of the liquor goes in, has mainly been gained at Duke Town, Old 
Calabar. I have been there four separate times, and stayed con- 
tinuously there for several months. I was there last year, 
during a period when, if Duke Town had wanted “to go on 
the burst,” it certainly would have done so, for the police were 
away at Brass, and most of the Government officers, and 
the white traders, were down with an epidemic of a bad form 
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of malarial typhoid. But Duke Town did nothing of the kind. I 
used to be down in the heart of the town, at Eyambas Market, by 
Prince Archebong’s house, &c., night after night, alone, watching 
the devil-makings that were going on there, and the amount of 
drunkenness I saw was exceedingly small. I did the same 
thing at the adjacent town of Qua. My knowledge of Bonny, 
Opobo, Bell, and Akwa towns, Libreville, Lambarene, Kabinda, 
Boma, Nokoi, &c., is extensive and peculiar, and I have spent 
hours in them, when the whole of the missionaries and Government 
people have been safe in their distant houses. Had the evil of the 
liquor traffic been truly anything like what it is made out, I must 
have come across it in appalling forms, and I have not. 

The figures of the case I will not quote, because they are easily 
obtainable from Government reports by anyone interested in the 
matter. Iregard their value as being small, unless combined with 
a knowledge of the West Coast trade. The liquor goes from the- 
sea-coast into the hands of the tribes, who act as middle-men 
between the white trader and the interior trade-producing tribes. 
We English are in direct touch with none of the interior trade, 
save in the territory of the Royal Niger Company. The Delta 
tribes subsist on this trade between the interior and the coast, and 
they prefer to trade in spirits, because they get the highest percent- 
age of gain, and the less amount of loss by damage in dealing with 
spirits, than in dealing with any other form of trade commodity ; 
in these towns there are immense stores of gin, which they 
would as soon think of drinking themselves as we should think, if 
we were English butchers, of going and eating up our stock in the: 
shops. <A certain percentage is consumed in the Delta, and if 
spirits are wanted anywhere, they are wanted in the region of the: 
Oil Rivers, and about one-eighth of the quantity is used for fetish 
worship. There is no doubt in the African mind of the want of 
alcohol being a real one, living as they do, in saturated forest 
swamps, reeking with malaria, their damp mud-walled houses 
frequently flooded, they themselves spending the greater part of 
their time dabbling about in the stinking mangrove slime, for five 
months in the year wrapped in the almost continual torrential down- 
pour of the West African wet season, which is followed in the 
Delta by the so-called “dry” with its thick morning and evening 
mists, and the air never beyond dew point. Their food is of poor 
quality, and insufficient quantity, and notably deficient in districts 
near the coast of meat of any kind. I think their desire for spirits 
quite reasonable, and that alcohol taken, as it usually is, in modera- 
tion, is anything but deleterious. When the African cannot get 
white man’s spirit, “min makara” as he calls it in Calabar, he 
takes to black man’s spirit, “min effik.” This is a palm wine, 
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and although it has escaped the abuse heaped on rum, it is 
worse for the native than rum, for he drinks a disgusting 
quantity of it, for, from the palm wine, he does not get the stimu- 
lating effect so quickly as from gin or rum, yet the intoxicating 
effect is ultimately severe, and the enormous quantity consumed at 
one sitting will distribute its effects over a week. You can always 
tell whether a native has had a glass too much rum or half a gallon 
or so too much palm wine. The rum he soon recovers from, while 
the palm wine keeps him a disgusting nuisance for days, and the 
constitutional effects of it are worse than those of rum, for it 
produces a definite type of renal disease, which, if it does not cut 
short the life of the sufferer in a paroxysm, kills him gradually 
with dropsy. 

I have already encroached so much on the space at my disposal 
that I cannot go into details of the magnificent results of the work- 
ing of the Roman Catholic Mission at Landana, nor of the Mission 
Evangélique Francaise in Congo, and I will only say that I make 
no accusations against missionaries personally; they are often 
superbly brave, noble-minded men who risk their own lives and 
frequently those of their wives and children, and sacrifice their 
personal comfort and safety to do what from their point of view is. 
their duty. 


Mary H. Kuinostey. 
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VOLUNTEERS. 


Tue Volunteer Force may be said now to have passed the time of 
youth, and to be in the period most critical for all human organiza- 
tions, when the outcome of maturity must show itself, either wild 
fruit, the barrenness of the tree that is a cumberer of the ground, 
or the fruit which can be gathered and garnered for the good 
of the land. The plant was one of the most remarkable which 
ever sprang up in a national soil. It was the spontaneous up- 
rising of the spirit of a people, which has no desire for mere mili- 
tary renown, or ambition to show its power over others, or to 
earn fame by conquest. Whatever the foreign newspaper or stump 
orator may say of us, in his desire to please the vanity or work 
upon the passions of another people, no sane Continental politician 
harbours the idea that Great Britain has any aim but that of 
peace, and is not prepared to give up everything, except her 
honour, to preserve it. But, it is equally certain, and no one 
who really knows us doubts it, that if the British subject ever 
is driven to fight for national existence he can fight and will fight 
to the last of his treasure and his strength. The events of 1859 
were a symbol of this national sentiment, and the history of the 
Volunteer Force for the last thirty-six years gives unmistakable 
evidence that the feeling is not one which froths up in big words 
and high-sounding phrases, but springs from deep-seated senti- 
ment, capable of developing a potential action of stern determina- 
tion should occasion require it. To those who have gone throug]. 
the whole course of that history, in practical association with the 
work which has been done, it is perhaps more remarkable than it can 
be to others. They know how it has been treated from time tu 
time, with alternate foolish petting and equally foolish neglect. 
They know in what essential particulars it has changed its character, 
and how it has done so, and that the mode in which it has been looked 
upon and treated by the military authority has also changed. They 
know, as none others can, how hard has often been the struggle tu 
make things go, and to prevent collapse, when the public ceased to 
subscribe, and the strings of the public purse were hard to open, even 
to provide necessary equipment, while the generally prevalent idea in 
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the mind of the official class was that volunteering meant not only 
giving much time and some money without reward for the national 
defence, but that the volunteer was a creature who, if he chose to 
save others from having to serve in the militia, had no business to 
take such a duty on himself unless he was prepared also to relieve 
the taxpayer from all the expense. 

An illustration of this occurred about ten years ago. In no 
other country in the world could such an event have happened 
as was witnessed then. The military authority said, most rightly, 
that volunteers without proper equipment were practically useless, 
and proposed to call upon the volunteers to supply themselves 
within a certain time, under penalty that if they did not 
do so, the poor pittance already provided for indispensable 
expenses, and which in very many cases was for local reasons in- 
sufficient to meet them, should be cut off. And then, what did we 
see? A Lord Mayor of London, apparently ashamed that men who 
gave their time and work freely should have exactions made upon 
them for national purposes—thus taxing them exceptionally because 
they were doing a duty that others declined to do—went hat in 
hand to the citizens begging for money to save the force from 
being called upon to furnish its own tools for the nation’s work, 
and from punishment by fines on defaulters who failed to 
do so. It was only after one Ministry had narrowly escaped 
defeat and another had been actually out-voted on an amendment 
on the estimates, that a sum was granted to cover the necessary 
expenses of providing field accoutrements and great-coats. ‘The 
whole episode was remarkable, and without parallel in the history 
of nations, the military authority declaring that certain things 
were requisite, and the ways-and-means authority obstinately 
refusing to find the money for them, until it had received first 
« moral and then a real slap in the face. 

The present time seems to be suitable for a review of the 
volunteer question, for the country has been stirred by events of 
that class which compel a consideration of its military posi- 
tion. And no one who reads the utterances of those high in 
military position can doubt that the volunteer force is now re- 
garded as a substantial factor in the military strength of the 
country. In 1859, when the first enrolment took place, the 
military mind had no idea of such a thing as citizen soldiers 
organized into battalions and brigades, and capable of being used 
as troops in the line of battle. The celebrated ‘Green Book ” 
which was issued officially for the instruction and training of 
volunteers is a striking and permanent record of what was thought 
in Pall Mall. The whole organization and drill there laid down 
were based upon the idea that the highest volunteer command 
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would be that of the captain, and the drill itself was made different 
from that of ordinary troops, presumably upon the assumption that 
the Red Book would be too great a tax upon the volunteer intelli- 
gence. But the time which it took to print and publish the Green 
Book after it was compiled, was sufficient to render it a dead 
letter, and its only effect was that in the few cases in which obedi- 
ence was paid to the order appointing it to be followed, those 
whose sense of discipline made them thus do what they were told were 
laughed at, and sometimes censured, for what were called stupid 
mistakes by army generals who had never seen a Green Book and 
did not know of its existence, or that it was imposed upon the 
volunteers by army order. Corps grew with rapidity, and in some 
cases far beyond the ordinary battalion strength. The writer 
marched as a captain to the royal review in 1860, in Queen’s Park, 
Edinburgh, with a corps that had upwards of 1,600 men on parade. 
Six months had sufficed to show that this volunteer movement 
was not to end in the establishment of a mere congeries of 
Rifle Clubs or companies of Franc-tireurs, but that it possessed the 
elements of real military organization, and would have to be taken 
account of as a substantial factor in the army of the country. 
Nobody at that time did more to foster the new force than the late 
Sir Montagu M’Murdo. He grasped the possibilities of the force, 
and in spite of much discouragement led it forward in a way to 
which its present position of permanency is in great measure due. 
Its danger lay in becoming, as it did for atime, the pet of the public. 
Ill-considered praise and fulsome flattery were freely lavished on 
the volunteer, and in many cases money was too freely given, and 
very foolishly expended. Having been a battalion commander for 
twenty-nine years, I can say that the companies with whom money 
was most “ flush” in the early days of the movement were those in 
which failure, or if not failure, weakness, showed itself most 
markedly in after years. It did not take long to produce a 
change. The fickle public, which, when excitement is passed, 
soon neglects where formerly it petted, ceased to take any serious 
interest in the force. This was seen in the decay and disbanding: 
of many companies formed of men of the well-off classes, and the 
disappearance from the ranks of all corps, but a very few, of the 
leisured, or the moneyed citizen. While in 1860 the volunteer 
force had a very large proportion of such citizens, now their 
numbers are represented by a small decimal per cent. ‘The ranks 
are for the most part filled by those of the artizan class, and of 
those of somewhat better station who remain a considerable per- 
centage are the rifle range pot-hunters, who do as few drills as 
Regulation insists upon, and spend the rest of their volunteer 
existence in struggling for individual money prizes at rifle meetings. 
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It is a sad thing to say, but it is unfortunately true, that the 
upper and middle classes of the country take no practical interest 
whatever in the volunteer force. It has been my lot many times 
to respond to the toast of “The Health of the Volunteers” at 
public entertainments, and I have said then what I say now, and 
those to whom it is said must confess its truth: Is it possible to 
conceive that there would be the dearth of officers from which the 
force is suffering, if the men of position and of means had any 
heart in the matter? For one man who gives a thought to it and 
makes up his mind to a little sacrifice of his time, or, if he be too 
old, encourages his son to do so, there are a hundred who never 
give the subject a moment’s consideration, or if those of the latter 
class do take up a position it is too often an adverse one, holding 
their sons back rather than pressing them forward. This may 
seem a strong thing to say, but I know from my own experience 
and that of others how many are the obstacles put in our way 
when we seek for suitable men to fill up the number of the officers 
to the regulation strength. I would ask, how many who read this 
paper can, as they do so, conscientiously look back and say that 
during the last twenty years they have done anything for the 
volunteer force, except, perhaps, drink its health, when they were 
spending as much as would equip a company upon civic ban- 
quets, or turn round to take a look at a corps as it marched 
down the street. When this argumentum ad hominuir is used, and 
is found unanswerable by direct statement, the reply sometimes is: 
We pay our taxes, and what more is there any call upon us to do? 
But the volunteer pays his taxes also, and therefore in that respect 
nothing can be claimed, and this very reply indicates the thought- 
lessness of the good citizen. He fails to realize that to keep up a 
force of 250,000 men who serve in peace time without any pay, 
some moral force from the community is essential. Vigorous re- 
cruiting and the obtaining of officers are not promoted by a mere 
cheerful payment of taxes. The absence of a sense of encourage- 
ment is like the feeling of a damp and foggy day, depressing and 
enervating. There must be the sunshine of affectionate stimulus. 
How often have I felt, when at the head of a large corps, that my 
efforts were weakened by the indifference of those from whom a 
very little would mean so much in the way of infusing energy? If 
@ voluntary national force is to exist, it must be truly national. 
It is not enough to have some enthusiasts pressing forward in 
the front. There must be the weight and energy of the nation 
behind. It is a well-known thing in battle that the power to push 
on, the spirit which carries a fighting line forward, but too easily 
evaporates if there is not the knowledge that the supports are behind: 
No amount of zeal and enerey on the part of the few can do more 
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than keep up a temporary efficiency. The power from within may 
last as long as the spirit can hold out in its own strength, 
but it must in the end fail. Every year the volunteer force 
requires new blood, both in men and officers which can only 
be infused if the national heart is providing the flow. The 
nation, if it looks upon its volunteers as something separate 
from itself, and with which it has no practical concern, will be 
responsible for having destroyed it. If the soil is uncommuni- 
cative and grudging of its stimulus, the plant must wither and 
die. A volunteer force without a nation which has the spirit to 
create it and foster it, must be a sham, and cannot be a continuing 
thing. If it is made up only of those who have a fancy for 
soldiering, and to whom it is no sacrifice, it can never be a true 
factor in the nation’s defences. 

As a race we are easy-going. When there isa call for energy 
which cannot be denied, we wake up like a slumbering giant, and 
sometimes do wonders. But unless events occur to shake us up, we 
are very prone to accept the suggestion that “ It’s all right,” and to 
shut our eyes, and have a little more slumber. And if what has 
been said above is true about the indifference shown nationally to 
the volunteer movement in later years, it may perhaps with justice 
be put down more to our take-it-easy tendency than to any actual 
deficiency of patriotism or culpable indifference. But if this be so, 
then there is the greater need that such matters should be brought 
before the national mind, and efforts made to wake up the slumber- 
ing lion. We have heard a good deal lately about twisting the 
lion’s tail, We know very well that if anybody twists sufficiently 
hard to wake him up thoroughly he can give a good account of 
himself. But what I would fain urge upon my fellow-countrymen 
is that they should consider whether he should be allowed to fall 
asleep so often, and whether a little wakening up would not be ad- 
visable, without the stimulus of unfriendly attack. Recent events 
have been of a very awakening character, and the sight of a rapid 
fleet mobilization has done us good both at home and abroad, 
while the prospect of a large addition to our naval strength will 
give gratification to every good citizen. But the drowsiness will 
glide over us again if we do not realize that in these things we are 
doing by sudden spurts and under pressure what should be done 
regularly and steadily, and as a matter of course. And it is most 
desirable that the opportunity should not be lost as regards the 
reserve portion of our forces, of bringing home to the mind of the 
arm-chair politician what the national duty is in regard to the 
volunteer. With a view to this it may be well that he should first 
be informed as to what has been done and is doing in the volunteer 
organization. For on these things it is my experience and that of 
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others that the general public is lamentably ignorant, which is 
another proof of the indifferent frame of mind into which it has 
fallen on the subject. 

For the first twenty years of the existence of the volunteers 
very little was done beyond acquiring the rudiments of barrack- 
yard drill, and a certain amount of proficiency in individual firing 
at the target. At the time when the force was first brought into 
being, the general character of the military training of the infantry 
in this country was but a repetition of the drill of a previous period, 
and utterly out of date. The smooth-bore small-arm had just dis- 
appeared from the scene, but the tactics and drill which were suit- 
able for it were retained and practised with wearying monotony. 
All sorts of movements, intricate and full of complications, which 
had come down to us from the time when armies practically paraded 
in front of one another at three or four hundred yards dis- 
tance, and when infantry were almost helpless against cavalry 
unless they could get into square, were still gravely laid 
down in the books of field exercise as being things not merely 
of training drill, but of actual application to the field. Military 
instruction consisted in a perpetual repetition of a narrow routine, 
and the parade ground was, to use the words of the late General 
Hamley, “a mere scene of empty show, where many of the 
manceuvres practised bear little relation to actual warfare,” and 
which Field-Marshal Lord Roberts says were often practised in 
a course of “ objectless repetition.” Thus the drill, while from 
its strictness and enforced precision it had a disciplining effect on 
those subjected to it, was a mere thing of rote. It was disciplinary 
but not instructive. An officer was a good officer if he could repeat 
like a parrot certain expressions at proper times, but his position 
was one in which he did not need to trouble himself about tactical 
problems, or exercise any discriminating intelligence in doing his 
<luties. 

That this was the state of things in the army, all old officers 
frankly admit. The work consisted in doing a number of formal 
things in a formal way, for which no military knowledge was neces- 
sary, and the study of tactics, the science of military application of 
force to defeat an enemy, was quite unknown, except toa few enthu- 
siasts. It is the fact, as I have often heard it stated by the highest 
military authorities, including the present Commander-in-Chief 
himself, that there is always a tendency in the military world to 
remain in grooves. He said, only a few years ago, “ We are still in 
that condition in the infantry which has come down to us from old 
times, when captains looked to their colonels, and when all the 
companies in a battalion were moved in a mechanical way by the 
voice of the colonel.” Nor was this confined to our own country. 
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The works of foreign military writers were, during the period under 
discussion, full of lamentation and sarcastic comment upon the 
constant ‘‘ routine of exercises not having any real object in war,” 
and as Von Boguslawski said not very many years ago, “on the 
drill ground we still remark formations that sprang from the 
battles of 1813.” 

It must be confessed that there is, even to this day, a consider- 
able leaven of this false conservatism as yet unpurged. ‘Too often 
when the volunteer battalion sees a regular officer for the one 
single day in the year on which it does see him, the proceedings 
which pass for an inspection are but a concatenation of beggarly 
elements, a meaningless succession of movements, some elementary, 
and some antiquated, and that, while capacity for orderly movement 
is shown, not one single thing is done which tests practical effici- 
ency, or indicates the presence in officers or men of true field apti- 
tude. The corps is got up to a performing pitch in the cut-and- 
dry formations of a drill-book, but it may, notwithstanding, be in 
the most true sense of the word inefficient, and unfit for the work of 
the field. There may be much skill in trivial detail, while all the 
time the whole thing is more or less a sham. I quote the words of 
a distinguished officer, who said in public, when speaking of army 
inspections, “ Many a battalion which has the best report from the 
general at an inspection may be one of the most inefficient in the 
army,” and these remarks apply with equal force to volunteer 
inspections. 

But although there is much of this make-believe still existing, 
and likely to exist until the whole system of inspection is radically 
altered, as it ought to be and must be, there has been a great 
change slowly proceeding, promoted by some of the master-minds 
of the army. ‘The tendency is to make training in field aptitude 
and fire efficiency take their proper place, to relegate barrack- 
yard drill to its proper sphere as a preliminary instead of being the 
be-all and the end-all of the training, and to count nothing as en- 
titled to the name of efficiency which ends with the performance of 
mere marching past and movements of parade. The bringing of 
the training of the soldier up to what the Commander-in-Chief has 
spoken of as “the most modern notions of what war really is,” is 
now occupying the minds of many in high position in the service. 
No one who has had the privilege of attending camps of exercise 
such as are held at Aldershot, can fail to see how absolute is the 
change which has come over our ways in military matters within a 
generation. I have seen more than once in the writings of old 
army officers, speaking of the officer’s life of former days, these 
words, “ The idle life of a barrack-yard,” and have heard similar 
xpressions from the lips of others. J have also heard officers 
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state that it would take them weeks in the barrack-yard to get 
their men into proper drill condition after they had been at 
manceuvres in the field. Could there be anything more strong to 
indicate how in the past there has been a divorce between the bar- 
rack-yard and the field, instead of each being the true complement 
of the other ? What testimonies these utterances were to the rotten- 
ness of the state of things which was allowed to exist! This is a 
reproach which can no longer be applied to our whole military 
system. The tendency is to real tactical training, and to exacting 
from officers a very different standard of knowledge and practical 
fitness from what was sufficient to “ pull through ” an inspection of 
the old style. 

But how does the case stand with the volunteer? I fear it must 
be answered that he is neither given the facilities nor the means 
for getting much beyond the stage of cat’s-cradle performances on 
the flat. I have myself, at a comparatively recent time, attended a 
course of instruction at a school for officers at the Guards barracks, 
and I left it a sadder and, contrary to the adage, not a wiser man. 
The idea of a soldiering school which obtains there is limited 
practically to acquiring the details of parade movement on a barrack 
square. The young subaltern is placed before a company,and made 
to understand that proficiency in an instructor consists in being 
able to say exactly in the words of a book what is about to be done, 
and then give an order. His mode and tone in giving the instruc- 
tion are of no consequence. ‘They may be absolutely monotonous 
and scarcely intelligible, but the alteration of a syllable is a fault, 
whether it alters the sense or not. It is simply a gabble by rote— 
the very opposite of an intelligent mode of teaching, in which the 
mind of the teacher is trained in instruction, the mind of the pupil 
awakened and interested. And what was the drill itself; nothing 
but a monotonous weary round of parade, in which the idea was 
never once suggested to the mind of the officer that the soldier 
should be handled and dealt with as an instrument of fire, and made 
to feel that efficient fire was his business, and that movements were 
a means for bringing fire efficiently to bear. In short, we learned 
—no doubt with considerable addition to smartness—what we had 
already learned ad nauseam at home, but, alas, every officer was 
sent back to his corps having only one idea ground into his very 
being, viz., that soldiering consists in making soldiers march about 
a barrack-yard in an aimless succession of movements, few of 
which are of any use at all, and the remainder only of use in getting 
to the field, but wholly inapplicable when the field is reached. And 
this folly has been practised for the last thirty years and more, 
and is still perpetrated. I do not hesitate to say that the so-called 
“schools” are not only valueless, but harmful, being merely smarten- 
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ing shops to make externals better, but most pernicious in engrain- 
ing into officers sent for instruction an entirely false idea as to what 
it is their duty to devote themselves to in the training of their 
men. Young officers cannot be expected to be become fit for real 
command if they are taught at school under officers of the corps 
which they naturally consider to be the “cracks” of the service, 
that nothing more is required than is taught there, and come home 
with a p.s. after their name in Her Majesty’s Army List, certified 
as officers educated for their duties. If the volunteer officer, 
whether at Wellington Barracks when attending the school, or in 
his training and examinations in his own district, never has any- 
thing presented to him but parade movements, and if the whole 
energies of commanding officers are directed to working up a good 
march past, then all that will be acquired will be that Lord 
Wolseley calls “very pretty in Hyde Park, and amusing to the 
nurse-maids there, but of very little use in war.” 

What is really wanted is that the whole character of the inspection 
should be changed. It has been well said that whatever the general 
character of the inspection is, the previous training and work of the 
troops will be adapted to prepare for that inspection. If it is known 
that show, a formal exhibition of formal things, is what will be 
expected by an inspecting officer, then show and form will be the 
characteristics of the previous training. And that it still is so to a 
great extent cannot be denied. 

But in many quarters there has been a very decided advance, and 
«a much higher degree of efficiency has been reached than was 
formerly the case. The officer in the volunteer force has in a great 
many instances been improved in a very marked degree. While as 
has been said, in former days there was drill, but no tactical train- 
ing, now a large number of officers have received certificates for 
tactical knowledge, on papers set by the military authorities and on 
the report of army officers. This is a great advance, and the 
amount of sacrifice in private study in preparation is much more 
than those who do not know the facts would suppose. This tactical 
knowledge is kept alive by practice of the war game, in which the 
principles are applied in practical contest so far as this can be 
carried out on maps. Further, the volunteers are now assembled 
in camps in large numbers, where actual tactical operations are- 
carried out, and much useful field instruction given. A marked 
development is also going on in the introduction, where possible, of 
field firing, in which the volunteers are exercised in combining 
manceuvre with the actual use of ball cartridge fired at screens re- 
presenting opposing troops. Tactical societies have been formed in 
many of the large towns, where historical, theoretical, and practical 
lectures are delivered, and discussions of an instructive character take 
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place. But, most important of all, the officers in high command in the 
army, and the staff officers under them, have been taking a very much 
greater interest in the volunteers within the last few years. Time 
was when, in many districts, except on the occasion of the annual 
inspection, the volunteer never saw an officer of the regular army 
from one year’s end to another. The army officers neither gave the 
volunteers their countenance in the field nor at the Tactical Society 
meetings. There has been in this matter a great change. Interest 
is shown in a most marked manner, and in the district with which 
I am connected several of the Society lectures every season are 
given by army officers; and army officers attend and give valuable 
aid in the discussions ; while the generals who have recently held 
the command in the district have, often at inconvenience to them- 
selves, personally attended the 'l'actical Society, and also taken an 
interest in outdoor tactical manceuvres. There is, therefore, much 
within the military circle to encourage the volunteers, for which 
every member of the force has reason to be grateful, and may per- 
haps be entitled to feel that it is the reward of persistency and 
diligence in self-improvement within the force itself. It only re- 
quires a little more interest and encouragement from without to 
make the position of the volunteer more satisfactory than it has 
been. 

Has the volunteer a claim to this? Let the citizen judge. The 
position of the force as regards its percentage of efficiency is at 
present highly satisfactory, although the standard of efficiency is 
much higher than it was formerly. The capacity and acquired 
skill of the officers is immeasurably higher than in the earlier 
days. Recent developments have also tended to bring out a 
much greater efficiency in the non-commissioned ranks, the ser- 
geants having a real command of their sections in fire action. 
These facts may, it is hoped, appeal to the citizen, and cause 
him to think whether there may not be a call upon him to co- 
operate in giving us a further impetus. It is not possible 
in this paper to enter upon all the matters in which, if he had 
the will, he might do good. But there is one of such para- 
mount importance that it may be singled out for emphatic recom- 
mendation, and even entreaty. The great difficulty with which 
the volunteer system has to contend is the dearth of eligible men 
to fill the commissioned ranks. It is true of all soldiering that the 
military units, large and small, are the reflection of what the officer 
is. And a difficulty of filling the commissioned ranks necessarily 
results in two evils, that many men are made officers who are not 
the most eligible (this being the only means of minimizing vacan- 
cies), and that unfilled vacancies are a source of weakness and 
depression, hindering recruiting for the ranks, and having a 
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lowering effect on efficiency. A most earnest appeal must be 
made to society. Here is a force, well established in the 
country, maintained as necessary for national defensive purposes, 
and recognized by authority as an integral part of the country’s 
defences, and as relatively satisfactory, and which has shown 
itself capable of standing the test of time, by outliving the blow- 
cold stage of the national mind. Is it too much to ask that 
some interest be taken in it—real, substantial, thoughtful interest 
—by those classes who have ceased to send their members into the 
ranks, and relegated the general duty of service to those less 
wealthy ; is it too much to ask that they will find the men for the 
commissioned ranks? If one man in fifty of the people of higher 
station and better pecuniary position were to-morrow to make up his 
mind that he had a duty towards the maintenance of the volunteer 
force, not for its sake, but for Queen and Country, and put forth 
some activity towards its good, there would no longer be 
the crying need for officers. The only weak spot would soon 
be made strong. Is it anything else than a disgrace that—to 
quote one instance among many—in such a city as my own, 
Edinburgh, where there is a large resident population of 
people of position and wealth, there should not be in the five 
battalions of my brigade one single officer whose time is his 
own? Not aman of position or of wealth who is free to do what 
he will with his time is to be found taking his share of the duty of 
upholding the volunteer defences. Every single officer is a man 
engaged in business, whose volunteer work must be taken out of 
his well-earned hours of leisure. Yes, and to many of them the 
provision of their uniform, subscriptions, and other expenses is a 
heavy drain upon purses not over well filled, while there are many 
with means who never give one sixpence to aid them in meeting 
the expenses which are not laid upon the taxpayer, or ever give a 
thought to furthering the force by their countenance and support. 
If the wealthy non-volunteer would only give a voluntary contribu- 
tion in lieu of the service which he cannot himself render, or, 
at least, does not render, it would free the active volunteers 
of a load they are often ill able to sustain, and open the way 
for many eligible young men who cannot at present take com- 
missions because they cannot conscientiously meet the expense, 
being often men just entering upon life, whose earnings are little 
more than those of a common labourer, and who often have 
others dependent upon them for the necessaries of life. 

May not the volunteer appeal to the nation to send out to him 
from its abundance the men that are needed to take the positions 
of command as officers? If the heart of the nation were roused 
by great events, it would send men more than enough. But they 
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would be of little use. They must be sent before the time of need, 
so that should it come they may be equipped ready for duty’s call. 
Common prudence will suggest that if the force is to be in its place 
as a useful part of the country’s defences, both to avert the risk of 
attack, and to assist in repelling it, the well-trained officer is the 
thing of paramount necessity. Will those classes from whom the 
officer element must be recruited take this home to themselves and 
realize that the present dearth can only be made abundance by 
their goodwill and energy? If this were done, and we volunteers 
shall hope against hope that it may yet be so, the most important 
of the volunteer difficulties would be removed. 

In what has been said the volunteer may perhaps, in my person, 
have laid himself open to the remark that he is rather free in ex- 
pressing his opinions, and not in very measured terms. I plead in 
excuse two things, first, that experience shows that if anv change 
is to be effected in military matters it requires to be advocated 
with some audacity and persistency. Half the valuable changes 
made during the last forty years have had to submit to rejection, 
passive resistance, and cold tolerance, before being adopted with 
final approval. ‘That they have been followed by marked success, 
and the silence of the croaker, no one who knows the facts can 
deny. Secondly, I say that the volunteer has been encouraged 
by what has occurred in the past to say what he thinks, 
if he has really thought with earnestness and a desire for his 
country’s good, and says what he has to say with a sense of re- 
sponsibility. I give the highest authority for this statement, that 
ofthe Commander-in-Chief himself: ‘‘ The volunteers have helped us 
forward in our desire to improve ourselves and to proceed on the 
line of reform and progress.” So far back as 1878 the same officers 
when Adjutant-General of the Forces, used these remarkable words : 
“Tf you look back to all the great reforms which have been effected 
in our tactical formations, a very large proportion of them have 
been forced upon the army by outside pressure, and that outside 
pressure has within the last fifteen or sixteen years almost invari- 
ably come from the volunteer force.” There is encouragement in 
such words as these. We learn from them that, by speaking out, 
volunteers have been instruments for some good in the past, and so 
we have hope that, speaking out again, we may escape the accusa- 
tion of presumption, and be in some degree useful. 

The desire of this paper is that our fellow-citizens may be per- 
suaded to do their part to make us still more useful as an auxili- 
ary defence for Queen and Country. 


J. H. A. Macpona.p. 
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Ir is interesting to note with what different eyes men of artistic 
sense and wide observation regard modern London. Some can 
see nothing but its comparative architectural poverty and mean- 
ness. Others will forget its deformities in its accidentally beauti- 
ful views, and in the atmospheric effects with which kind Nature 
sometimes redeems even its ugliness. On the one side there is 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, who, on his return last autumn from a 
tour in Belgium and Holland, soundly declared, “ I was struck for 
the fiftieth time with the poor, starved, mesquin character of the 
public buildings and thoroughfares in England. Holland and 
Belgium are two of the smallest and poorest states in Western 
Europe; and yet their railway-stations, public-offices, town halls, 
main avenues, libraries, museums, courts of justice, and artistic 
and scientific institutions make our own look dingy and provincial. 
In all things of this kind London is content to put up with build- 
ings that would be held discreditable in a foreign town of 50,000 
inhabitants.” If there is a view in London which most of us 
think we have reason to be proud of it is the view of the Thames 
and its Embankment from one of the bridges between Westminster 
and Blackfriars, but Mr. Du Maurier in Trilby in a cruel 
passage, rather inexplicably, I think, contrasts a view of the 
Seine at Paris to the crushing disadvantage of the Thames. On 
the other hand, Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare in the preface to his 
Walks in London argues, “in fact, if the capitals of Europe are 
considered London is one of the most pictwresque—far more so 
than Paris or Vienna; incomparably more so than St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Brussels, or Madrid.” And Mr. Herbert 
Marshall, who has done so much to make clear to unobservant eyes 
the unsuspected charm of many an apparently commonplace 
London view, while (in an article in The Studio), he admits, 
“beautiful it is not; its streets wind aimlessly without plan or 
system ; it has no coup d’wil,” says “ the great strength of London’s 
character lies in the indefinable colouring and grandeur of its 
scenic effects. The sun’s behaviour and apparent disregard of all 
optical laws is quite unintelligible. These extraordinary and quite 
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distinctive attractions render London, compared with other cities, so 
unique in its picturesque aspect.” 

But whether we are sensible of the picturesqueness of London, 
or whether we are blind to it, we must all desire that it may 
gradually be made more beautiful, and worthier of its pre-eminence 
amongst the cities of the world. It so happens that just now 
several large so-called “ Public Improvements” have been decided 
upon, and will shortly be carried out. They are of such scope and 
magnitude that they must transform central London. If they be 
executed hurriedly and without sufficient artistic forethought, they 
may but furnish cause hereafter for vain regrets for neglected 
opportunities. On the other hand, if true taste now comes to the 
assistance of the Government and municipal officials who are 
actually designing the proposed alterations, the most depreciatory 
of Englishmen will be forced to admit that at last London is be- 
coming beautiful. Too often in the past the whole responsibility 
for the conception as well as for the execution of such public works 
has been left to the authorities directly charged with them ; and it 
has not been till the work has been completed, and when criticism 
is too late, that London has realized what is being done, and that 
every newspaper has echoed denunciations of the Philistinism of 
the Office of Works or of the municipal authorities. Who cannot 
now perceive that a grievous error was committed when the 
Victoria Embankment, at its junction with Westminster Bridge, 
was not slightly widened on the land side so as to allow the whole 
height of the clock tower to be seen from Charing Cross Bridge 
and onwards from there? As it is the roadway is positively 
deflected towards the river. The St. Stephen’s Club has been built 
up close to the right hand pavement, with the result that it shuts 
out from view the lower half of the tower, and mars what would 
have been a most striking termination to the embankment. Any- 
one, again, can see now the strange perversity with which Northum- 
berland Avenue was laid out. Given the task of making a new 
street through the lands of old Northumberland House, between 
Trafalgar Square and the Embankment at Charing Cross, it would 
seem sufficiently obvious that no effort should have been omitted 
to give at one end prominence to the Nelson Column, and at the 
other end to the Embankment and the river. But the carvers of 
the Avenue ingeniously contrived that it should exactly fail to 
afford a view of the column, and that with a nice precision it should 
open out a most offensive view, not merely of a railway bridge, but 
inore particularly of all the signalling apparatus of a London 
terminus. 
ig All the characteristics of the London climate and atmosphere 
make it important that our streets and places should lend them- 
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selves to distant views, and should produce large effects. In a 
word, these characteristics, while they tell against the bright and 
gay architectural beauties of sunnier capitals, do generate a pic- 
turesqueness which has a charm of its own. But then this pic- 
turesqueness does not show itself in the near view of particular 
edifices, but in a group of towers, or some one striking feature stand- 
ing out against the sky, and seen from afar. Thus, all the more 
delightful of Mr. Herbert Marshall’s drawings represent distant 
views of St. Paul’s, or of the towers of Westminster, lovely in 
themselves, but having an added loveliness from some golden 
mist, peculiar to London, which is bathing them. And in his not 
less true or clever drawings of prospects which are intrinsically 
commonplace, one sees how some tall building of no artistic merit 
in itself acquires, when seen from a distance through the haze of 
a long street, a mysterious picturesqueness. My object, then, in 
this article, is to endeavour before it is too late to attract the 
attention and the criticism of men of taste to the notable schemes 
of public improvements which are about to be carried out, so that 
on their completion, not merely may the convenience of traffic be 
increased, but the true beauty and picturesqueness of London may 
be enhanced. 

The most important of all these projects is the long-talked- 
of street between Holborn and the Strand. It is convenient 
to couple with this the widening of the Strand between Somerset 
House and the Royal Courts of Justice. The Improvements 
Committee of the London County Council presented to the 
Council last October definite proposals for effecting these objects. 
A section of the Progressive Party was then able on a side issue 
to prevent the necessary Parliamentary action being taken for 
this Session, and, consequently, to postpone any further progress 
being made for yet another year. But as this scheme of the 
Improvements Committee is in substance the same as that which 
this Committee presented to the Council in July, 1892, it may 
be assumed that it will be recommended to the Council again 
next year. Now is the time, then, when our architects and 
artists should be considering what will be its picturesque results, 
and whether, indeed, this scheme, and not some alternative one, 
will add most to the grandeur and beauty of central London. 

This is the plan. A new street ninety feet in width would start 
from Southampton Row at Theobald’s Road, traverse Holborn by 
Little Queen Street, proceed through this street (which would 
be widened) to Great Queen Street. It would pass on in a per- 
fectly straight line, and in a nearly due south direction, intersect- 
ing Sardinia Street, Vere Street, Stanhope Street, Wych Street, 
and Drury Court, until it emerged in the Strand upon the north 
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side of the Church of St. Mary-le-Strand. It is proposed that on 
its approach to the Strand this hitherto inflexibly straight street 
should broaden out to the east and west, and enter the Strand 
with a curve on each side, and also that at its junction with the 
Strand the northern side of the latter should be considerably 
set back. As an integral portion of the scheme it is further pro- 
posed that the Strand should be broadened from this junction on 
to the Law Courts by the removal of all the houses south of Holy- 
well Street. Then, in addition, it is recommended that two spur 
streets should diverge from the main thoroughfare at about where 
Blackmore Street intersects Stanhope Street, and should run, the 
one in a south-easterly, and the other in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, until they respectively reach the Strand at St. Clement 
Danes’ Church and Wellington Street. The Improvements Com- 
mittee in their Report then review and reject several alternative 
schemes for achieving the main objects of their own plan. It 
may be well briefly to describe these other proposals. One 
provides for a new street from Little Queen Street, which would 
run straight thence southwards to where Drury Lane is inter- 
sected by White Hart Street and Blackmore Street, and then 
curve westwards till it opened into the Strand between Cath- 
erine Street and Wellington Street. It is objected that this 
scheme makes no provision for traffic going from the south 
towards the Law Courts and the City; that the gradient of the new 
street as it neared the Strand would be a bad one; that the street 
would not open upon any architectural feature, and that unless 
the Strand is widened by St. Mary’s Church the widening of it to 
the east and west would afford no real relief to its traffic. A 
second plan provides for a street running from Little Queen Street 
in a south-easterly direction to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which it would 
skirt on the west, and thence by Paternoster Street, King’s College 
Hospital, and Clement's Inn, until it opened into the Strand on 
the north side of St. Clement Danes’ Church, and close to the 
Law Courts. At the same time, a curved spur street would be 
made at the south-western corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields from the 
junction of the new street with Paternoster to run to Wellington 
Street at its junction with the Strand. To this plan it is objected 
that it would be more costly than any of the others, that the 
recoupment to be obtained for it would be less, and that the 
directions and lines of its streets would be ugly and inconvenient. 
| confess the use which would be made of Lincoln’s Inn Fields is 
attractive to me, and I should have thought that the approach to 
the Strand on the south of St. Clement’s Church, and with the 
Law Courts on the east, might have been made striking and 
picturesque. Another scheme proposes the construction of a street to 
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run in an almost straight line from Littie Queen Street to the south- 
eastern corner of the Gaiety Theatre, and to the formation of a large 
open space by the acquisition of all the buildings bounded by 
Exeter Street, Wellington Street, the Strand, and Catherine 
Street. It is objected that this scheme would be excessively 
costly, and that the gradients by the Strand would be bad. 
On the other hand, it is claimed for the recommended plan 
by its authors, firstly, on utilitarian grounds, that “a direct 
street, passing in a straight line from Holborn to the Strand 
would become one of the most desirable in all London from its 
close proximity to” a large number of centres of industry. “It 
would receive the whole traffic passing south-westerly from Isling- 
ton, Rosebery Avenue, Theobald’s Road, the Bedford Estate, and the 
three northern railway stations; and it would divert much of the 
traffic now passing through Endell Street, Bow Street, Wellington 
Street, Drury Lane, and Chancery Lane.” On these grounds it is 
suggested the street should be “ perfectly symmetrical, and not 
less than ninety feet in breadth, so as to allow for lofty build- 
ings of the most important class on its frontage.” Secondly, on 
esthetic grounds, it is contended that the Church of St. Mary’s 
“would become the central point of a noble street to the north, 
and would be visible from Holborn just as it now is from the 
western end of the Strand. If the Strand is not widened to the 
north of it, the church will one day be pulled down.” I think it 
is true that the tower of St. Mary’s would give dignity and effect 
to the view for all those who are travelling towards the Strand. 
On the other hand, the new street would start from nothing at its 
northern end, and would present no kind of climax to those who are 
going towards Holborn. Nor would it intersect any street or place 
that would open out on either side a vista of interest or beauty. 
The artistic success, in fact, of the new street will depend upon 
the character of the buildings that will line it, and on the view of 
St. Mary’s Church. If, as the outcome of the thorough discussion 
which should precede the definitive adoption of plans, it is decided 
that this scheme does on the whole, and in its main proposals, 
promise the best utilization and artistic results, it may yet be pos- 
sible to modify it with advantage in many not unimportant details. 

The particular course that should be taken by each of the two new 
streets that will radiate from the central thoroughfare should be 
most carefully considered. It is easy to be misled by a small 
plan, but it would certainly appear that the street which will go 
in a south-easterly direction towards St. Clement Danes’ will not 
command any effective view of that church until it is quite close 
upon it. Again, would it not be practicable to have a connecting 
street with Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which would give directly upon 
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the gardens there, and let into the main thoroughfare a broad 
glimpse of their beautiful trees? A perfectly straight, and 
“ perfectiy symmetrical,” street of an uniform width of ninety feet, 
which skirts no squares, which traverses no place, and bounds no 
park, will be much in need of variety and relief, and the view 
through any of its side-streets of a garden, or of the distant tower 
of St. Clement Danes’, would add vastly to its attractiveness. It is 
noticeable that with the exception of the curving entrance of the 
main thoroughfare into the Strand, the authors of this scheme cling 
to rigidly straight lines, and to an inflexible uniformity of width. 
Would the best architects and artists agree that such unbroken 
precision is likely to produce the most beautiful results? I must 
confess that the phrases in the report which I have quoted above. 
“ perfectly symmetrical ” and “ lofty buildings of the most important 
class” are not calculated to inspire any enthusiastic confidence in 
the artistic taste of their authors. Let, then, cultivated experience 
come now, while it is yet time, to the friendly assistance of the 
Council and its Improvements Committee. 

Although, as I have said, the addition which this great scheme of 
improvements will make to the general picturesqueness of London, 
and to its attractive views, will depend mainly upon the direction 
which the principal and subsidiary streets will take, it is greatly 
to be hoped that artistic care will guide the erection of the buildings 
that willline them. The following principal conditions, it seems to 
me, Should be observed. The uniform height of the buildings should 
not, as in Trafalgar Avenue, dwarf the roadway, and shut out much- 
needed light andsunshine. There should be variety in the height of 
the houses, and the sky-line should be frequently broken by bold 
gables. Balconies and porticoes again should be encouraged so far 
as stern Building Acts will permit. It is large features,and marked 
effects of light and shade, which are required in our dull atmos- 
phere, and not elaborate detail, and minute ornamentations. Then, 
the authorities should insist that the sides of the new houses should 
be decent as well as their fronts. Nothing is commoner, alas! and 
nothing is more discouraging in our modern street architecture 
than to see a highly ornate and pretentious front of some lofty 
building, which at the same time gives to the passer-by a side in 
profile of blank ugliness and mean material, towering hideously 
above the older buildings on each side of it, and which after all is 
seen for a longer time by those who use the street than the actual 
fagade. There is another consideration, in a measure antecedent to 
these last-mentioned conditions, which must receive careful atten- 
tion when the outlines of the property to be acquired for the making 
of new streets are being determined. It is greatly to be desired that 
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plots for the sites of the new buildings to be erected on each side of 
it. It has too commonly happened that when a new thoroughfare 
has been opened, frequent spaces of the building land on each side 
of it remain for some years vacant and hideous. The passer-by 
sees plots of desolate land of exiguous size, and awkward shapes, 
vainly appealing for a building purchaser. It is really incom- 
prehensible why any architect or builder should ever tax his 
ingenuity in the hopeless attempt to erect a commodious and 
comfortable structure on such mockeries of sites. Rosebery 
Avenue supplies a depressing illustration of this state of things. 
At its City end there is a welcome little open-space, Spa Green, 
which, with some trees in adjoining old gardens, gives a 
pleasantness to the view. And the new roadway itself is just 
at first worthily lined by the Clerkenwell Town Hall and a bank, 
but after that for some way westward there is desolation. The 
meagre plots of land on each side are still unoccupied. The 
squalid backs and sides of the little houses that have been 
abruptly broken in upon stand out in their naked ugliness, 
while the props, which everywhere are shoring up the outer walls 
of the old tenements, confirm the general impression of ruin. The 
effect is infinitely more melancholy and hideous than that of the 
oldest and meanest of streets: and yet how can handsome and 
convenient buildings be erected at a profit on these shreds of 
land ¢ 

The next great “ improvement ” which is about to be begun is the 
long-talked-of widening of Parliament Street. By an Act passed 
in the first short Session of this Parliament power was given to the 
Treasury to expend the moneys required for the acquisition of that 
long derelict and barren ground at Westminster between King 
Street and Delahay Street, and of all the rights over it and sur- 
rounding land which had in some mysterious manner been allowed 
to vest in a private building company. And now the necessary 
Parliamentary notices have been given of the intended application 
this Session by the Commissioners of Public Works for power to 
purchase all the houses and lands, “bounded on the north by 
Charles Street, on the east by Parliament Street, on the south by 
Great George Street, up to and including No. 23 in that street, and 
Boar's Head Yard, and on the west by the building of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers and Delahay Street.” However the space 
may be treated which will thus be made available for the widening 
of Parliament Street, and the erection of Government Offices by its 
side, the result can hardly fail to be magnificent. If the present 
line of the Home Office be followed straight down to Bridge 
Street, the northern side of the Abbey, Westminster Hall, and the 
Victoria Tower would become visible from far up Whitehall. If the 
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Street with a breadening curve, the more extended would be the 
view of the Abbey, and farther up Whitehall would the western 
towers of the Abbey be seen. However, the relative artistic merit 
of such a junction, or of a rectangular one, of Parliament Street 
with Bridge Street must be left to the decision of experts; but at 
all events this should be carefully considered by them. It may be 
that the expediency of a curved entrance would depend upon 
the practicability of having a similar curve on the east side of the 
junction of the two streets. And, I suppose this is now imprac- 
ticable. But it is pardonable, if Utopian, to dream for a moment 
of the grandeur and interest of the prospect that would thus be 
revealed to the view of Whitehall and Parliament Street. 

Not far off, in Old Palace Yard the houses near Poet’s Corner 
have been pulled down, and at last it is possible to obtain 
a view of the south-eastern end of the Abbey and of the 
Chapter House. Happily, in this instance, First Commissioners 
of Works have insisted that the houses should be cleared away, 
and that the effect of their demolition should be thoroughly 
appreciated before any decision should be arrived at as to the use 
which should be made of their sites. It will be remembered that 
an offer has been made to give to the nation a monumental chapel 
at the south end of this ground, which would be connected with 
the Abbey by a cloister running under the buttresses of the 
Chapter House; and Mr. Pearson has prepared plans for this. 
The mere opening out of this end of the Abbey is an enormous gain 
to the beauty of Westminster. If the ground be simply treated as 
an ornamental precinct the new views of the Chapter House, of 
Henry VIL’s Chapel and the Abbey, that will be presented to 
those passing by the Victoria Tower from the south, will be most 
beautiful. For the first time, too, the whole length of the Palace 
of Westminster will be visible from Poet’s Corner. One is inclined, 
indeed, to suggest that a further clearance should be made, and 
that, even to the temporary inconvenience of Mr. Labouchere, No. 
5, Old Palace Yard, should be pulled down. At any rate, the 
greatest caution must be observed before these new prospects are 
in any way impeded, or before any structural addition is made 
to the ancient buildings of the Abbey. 

There is yet another much-talked-of “improvement” in central 
London, the execution of which cannot be much longer postponed. 
As all the world knows the broad avenue—the Mall—which 
stretches eastward from Buckingham Palace, ends abruptly, so far 
as carriage traffic is concerned, in an irritating and ugly cul-de-suc 
at Spring Gardens, It is years since the desirability of extending 
the roadway into Charing Cross has been admitted. And, when 
7% 
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the new Admiralty buildings were begun, it was hoped that the 
time had come for demolishing the houses that stand between the 
Mall and Charing Cross. But it was necessary apparently to use 
them for official purposes until the first block of the new offices 
had been completed. Successive First Commissioners of Works have: 
promised that when this time arrived these houses would be pulled 
down, and the broad thoroughfare continued from the park to the 
streets to the east of it. The first block of the new Admiralty is 
now occupied ; and so we may assume that the opportunity has. 
at last come for the execution of this improvement. But before 
the new roadway is actually laid out, it is very important that the 
most careful thought shall be given to the exact line and direction 
it shall take. Ifthe Mall be simply prolonged in a rigidly straight 
line until it reaches Charing Cross, the junction will occur near 
the neck of that street, and (so far as I can judge) there will be no 
monument, and no additional feature of beauty or interest to ter- 
minate the vista. Surely it will be well to divert the roadway to 
the north, and so to make it enter Trafalgar Square with a slight 
curve. If I am not mistaken, it would then make as it were to- 
wards the base of the Nelson Column, which would form a central 
part of the view, while the portico of St. Martin’s Church would be 
visible for some little distance. From the other side, to those, that 
is to say, who were coming from the Strand westwards, the artistic 
superiority of such a line of thoroughfare is apparent. The en- 
trance into the park, the new Admiralty, and the trees of the Mall 
would be seen from all Charing Cross, and from a great part of 
Trafalgar Square, and not merely by those who were descending 
the very street of Charing Cross. Such a line of roadway would 
also, I think, be for the general convenience of traffic, and would 
form a more continuous route between the west end of the Strand 
and the present Mall. While the houses of Spring Gardens are 
still standing it is difficult for one who is not an expert in such 
matters to be certain of the exact line which should be followed 
by the new road. But I am sure that the general considerations I 
have here advanced should be borne in mind before its direction is 
definitely settled, and that if they are, the “finest site in Europe” 
will have gained a new justification for this hyperbolical descrip- 
tion. 

So far I have reviewed some large projected “ improvements.” 
But a reference to the following minor examples of the slovenly 
indifference of the State, and presumably of Londoners, to the 
decoration of the capital, will show how many smaller deformities 
are being suffered to remain unremedied. Think of the Whitehall 
facade of the Home Office still without the statuary or balustrade, 
which should adorn each extremity of its roof, and correspond 
with the remainder of the roof, which actually has been fittingly 
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adorned. Look at the Marble Arch, and the Wellington Arch, and 
the colonnade at Hyde Park Corner, still lacking their necessary 
adornment of sculpture. Look at the Ministerial houses, or rather 
cottages, and lean-to sheds, that disgrace the south-east side of the 
Horse Guards Parade. Ascend the flight of main steps, and pass 
along the alley that divides these hovels from the Foreign Office, 
and you may still see the springs of the arches which were 
evidently intended to give some sort of comeliness to this passage, 
and to connect the Foreign Office with the adjacent buildings. 
But for years and years no effort has been made to give effect to 
this intention, and the ordinary Londoner acquiesces, and has been 
taught by experience to acquiesce, in this careless maiming of the 
design for Government offices in the very centre of the town. Pro- 
ceed eastwards along Downing Street until you reach the turning 
on your left, which leads through a tunnel into the Horse Guards 
Parade. Can anything be conceived more unsightly than the 
backs of the Government buildings, which show themselves on 
each side of this passage? Or can dirtier and less cared for back- 
yards be anywhere seen than the purposeless enclosures which 
separate these buildings from the passage? And yet this is the 
direct route for any foot-passenger between Pall Mall and West- 
minster, and is probably more often trodden by Cabinet Ministers 
than any street in London. Or, again, see how St. James’s Palace 
is uncared for, and marred and hedged in by unsightly and un- 
worthy surroundings. Still more scandalous, of course, it is when 
we not only suffer disgraceful defects to remain uncured, but 
positively and gratuitously deface or destroy the too few monu- 
ments of ancient beauty which still adorn our town, It is futile 
to dwell upon the sins of the past—upon the destruction of the 
Hospital of Emmanuel at Westminster, upon the rotting of the 
stones of the colonnade of Burlington House, on the strand at 
Battersea. But it is not too late for the Office of Works to pay 
some heed to Mr. Poynter’s appeal, and to rescue the Banqueting 
House at Kensington Palace from the decay into which, with dis- 
graceful neglect, it has allowed it to fall. This beautiful work of 
Wren’s can surely be put to some better use than that of a winter 
potting-shed. 

It may be objected to this article that it is an incitement to 
extravagance, written by one who is a member of the Municipal 
Party in London, which has economy as one of its watchwords. 
Well, I yield to no one in my anxiety that the ratepayers shall 
most carefully watch the expenditure of their money by the 
administrative bodies; but I am inclined to think that this 
money cannot be spent in a more proper or remunerative way 
than on public works. Moreover, to put the matter in the most 
wulgar way—lIs it not the fact that the more effective, artistically, 
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the line of a new street be, and the more commodious the spaces 
left for building on each side of it, the better will the “ improve- 
ment” pay? While as regards the actual architecture of our 
public buildings let us be slow to believe that ugliness in them 
is necessarily economical, or that congruous beauty of design 
must inevitably be extravagant. The bulk of this article was 
written before a series of rude shocks had stirred us all out of our 
insular indifference to foreign affairs. And some may think that 
this is a singularly inopportune moment for taking thought of 
these seemingly parochial matters. But, after all, may not many, 
who do not really care for ssthetic reasons about the beauty 
of a town, desire on patriotic grounds that London should be 
architecturally the worthy capital of the British Empire? Cer- 
tainly, apart altogether from zsthetic considerations, when I think 
of all the generations of British folk born in the Colonies, who will 
in years to come travel from every quarter of the globe to see 
their Motherland, it hurts me that the capital of all their mighty 
Empire should not have more that is stately, and should not 
have less that is mean, to show these visitors. And, is it too 
fanciful to think that the unattractiveness of London is a little 
responsible for the vague dislike with which too many foreigners re- 
gard our nation? It is from London that the great mass of travelled 
foreigners derive their sole impressions of England, and of its 
people. And how can any Anglophile amongst them all, believe that 
there is anything loveable in the builders of Gower Street, or in the 
makers of Soho and Leicester Square? Or, to come down to our 
own times, how can he but shrink from the barbarians who per- 
mitted their river to be defaced by the monstrous stations of 
Charing Cross and Cannon Street ? 

This is a curious reflection. No people have succeeded so 
well in making their country houses charming and beautiful as 
the English. They have done more. They have made the typical 
English village the most attractive of the country abodes of 
man. They have given to the whole of rural England a smil- 
ing and a pleasant face. Anyone would gather from these re- 
sults that we were an amiable and gentle race. But then the 
ordinary foreigner only catches a hasty glimpse of all this 
pleasantness from the windows of an express train. And, as 
for our capital, where foreigners must most congregate, there 
we abandon all our rural care for the amenities, and must per- 
force appear to external observers to be a thoroughly Philistine 
and most unattractive people. And so, even beyond the more 
relevant promptings of taste, there are serious reasons why all 
good Englishmen should wish to see London beautified. 


C. A. WHITMORE. 


WORKMEN DIRECTORS. 


THE proposal to create Workmen Directors is only the latest step 
in a movement that has been for a long time slowly developing 
and was brought into marked prominence by the uprising of the 
new Socialistic Trade Unionism in 1889, the year of the Dock and 
Gas strikes. This step is a comparatively small part of a great 
question of urgent necessity, viz., the reconcilement of capital and 
labour, or the identification in practical working of the interests 
of employers and employed. 

It is necessary for a right understanding of the question to 
consider the past and present condition of labour, and to trace 
the steps that have led to the proposed creation of Workmen 
Directors. 

“The old order changeth and giveth place to new.” Pro- 
bably never before has the change been so great in an equal period 
in the relative position and power of the labouring classes as 
during the last fifty or sixty years in this country. They have 
advanced greatly in education, and have risen in many trades 
to a position not far short of equality with their employers in 
settling the terms on which they will work, and, if votes only 
are counted, they have obtained a preponderance of political 
power. 

Under the old order businesses generally were small, the master 
was personally acquainted with his men, and commonly worked 
with or amongst them. On the other hand the workman fre- 
quently could look forward to becoming himself a master, and 
a feeling of fellowship and personal sympathy existed, which 
greatly tended to promote friendly relations. By common consent 
the workmen of fifty years ago, although to a great extent un- 
educated, were skilled in their various trades—for instance, the 
late Sir Edward Harland told me that the old millwrights com- 
pared favourably with the modern engineers. In capacity and 
willingness to work, and other good qualities, the old workmen 
were certainly not inferior to their present day successors. The 
old system, however, was far from perfect, and necessarily varied 
greatly with variety of employment, and with different masters 
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and men. It was based upon personal relations, rather than on 
any mutuality of interest. It is now gone beyond recall, to make 
room ultimately, as I fully believe, for something better. May we 
not say with Tennyson in Locksley Hall, even in regard to so 
commonplace a subject as Capital and Labour, 


** Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.’ 


The new is with us, and so far appearances are not in its 
favour. It is crude and imperfect with much that is very objection- 
able and mischievous, both to labour and capital. It has pro- 
duced a condition of chronic hostility with frequent outbursts of 
open war, and employers and employed seem to be farther apart 
than ever ; this unpromising outlook, however, is only an additional 
and very strong reason for all who have influence to exert it in the 
right direction. Here isa grand opportunity for employers—the 
natural leaders of the industry of the nation—to take the lead in 
reconciling the opposing hosts of capital and labour. Many are 
working earnestly with this object, and many more would do so 
were it not that they are out of touch with their men, and that 
they feel it to be hopeless to attempt to create a feeling of mutual 
confidence. They do not see how this initial difficulty of want of 
confidence is to be overcome, and they fear that any advances or 
proposals they may make will be regarded with distrust and will 
fail; probably doing more harm than good. I can fully sympathize 
with them, for this was exactly my state of mind seven years ago, 
and as a result I neither did nor attempted anything. 

It has been said by Mr. Gladstone that nothing puts a man or a 
body of men so surely to the test as the possession of power- 
Applying this test to the wage-earners it is only fair to say that as 
a body they have so far borne it satisfactorily, but there is a con- 
siderable section represented by official Trade Unionism, of whom 
so much cannot be said. Of course there are some honourable 
exceptions, but the greater part of the Trade Unions have been cap- 
tured by the Socialists, or rather they have adopted Socialist views. 
In a great number of cases they have used their power most tyran- 
nically towards their own members, towards non-Unionists, and 
towards employers. In regard to their employers it has been made 
clear that they do not desire friendly relations, and they plainly 
told the Home Secretary so on the 13th of November last. On the 
13th of January, 1896, The Daily Chronicle, which has always 
championed the Trade Unions, in a leaderette referring to the Glas- 
gow strike said :—* We pointed out at the time the unwisdom of 
rejecting the terms then offered. The rejection of those terms was, 
we believe, brought about by the Independent Labour Party and 
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the Socialists, who seem bent, both amongst engineers and miners, 
upon making any reasonable settlement of labour disputes impos- 
sible” (the italics are mine). Capitalists and employers are spoken 
of and regarded as “the enemy,” and at the Trade Union Con- 
gresses the whole tone of the speeches is one of hostility towards 
them. If this were a true representation of the spirit animating 
the entire body of the wage-earners, the outlook would indeed be 
dark, but happily men are better than their theories, and good 
sense and a readiness to respond to fair dealing still prevail with 
the greater number. This may not always be so: if employers 
allow the good ship of British industry to drift, she may get into 
the breakers. 

It seems to me that employers have to choose between the 
division of the industrial host into two hostile camps, such as at 
present largely prevails in many trades, and partnership, in one of 
its various forms, but the more thorough and complete the better. 
The employers on one side and the Trade Unionists on the other 
are each fighting for their own hand with little regard to the well- 
being of the industry in which they are engaged. Although there 
is room for difference of opinion as to the share of each in the 
joint product, prosperity and the power to hold their own in the 
markets of the world can best be secured by uniting their forces. 
The question is, How to unite them? The first and absolutely 
essential step is mutual confidence, without which no real and 
lasting improvement in the relations of Capital and Labour is pos- 
sible. The history of the movement that has led in our case* to 
the proposal to create workmen directors will show how, in a small 
section of the industrial field, a condition of distrust and illwill 
has passed into one of mutual confidence and goodwill. The 
guiding principle should be of universal application, but the com- 
plex system of modern industry necessitates great variety in its 
adaptation to the various industries of the kingdom. 

In 1876 the sliding scale which regulates the relations between 
gas shareholders and gas consumers was adopted, giving the former 
one-quarter per cent. more dividend for every reduction of one 
penny in the price of gas below a fixed initial or standard price, 
and reducing the dividend an equal amount for every penny rise 
in price. The arrangement is good so far as it goes, but it leaves the 
employees of the gas company outside its influence. This was felt 
to be a defect from the first, but the time had not come for such 
an extension of the principle. The opportunity came as follows. 

In March, 1889, the Gas Workers’ Union was formed; certain 
demands that they made were readily granted by the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company in July, but, these being obtained so 
* The South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
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easily others followed in rapid succession. The Union originally 
consisted entirely of stokers, but it soon, with increasing strength, 
endeavoured to enrol every man employed by gas companies in 
its ranks. By the end of September the control of the work in the 
retort houses had quite passed out of the hands of the Company’s 
officers and foremen into those of the Union delegates, and the 
situation had become intolerable. To counteract the influence of 
the Union on the yard-men and others, not stokers, their hours 
were reduced and their pay increased. This had a good effect, but 
the Union became more aggressive than ever, and the foremen 
said that unless something more was done to attach the non- 
Unionists to the Company, all the yard-men would be forced into 
the Union, which would then become absolute master. This 
being the position in November, I proposed an extension of the 
sliding scale in the form of profit-sharing. The directors unani- 
mously adopted the scheme, and the same afternoon it was offered to 
the men. The non-Unionists accepted it gladly, the Unionists 
said it was a good idea but they must consult their executive, with 
the result that they received peremptory orders to reject the 
offer. At that time unanimity on the part of the men was thought 
to be necessary, and I feared the idea must drop, but the non- 
Unionists said, they “did not see why they should lose a good 
thing because the Unionists were fools enough to refuse it,” con- 
sequently the following week the offer was again made to all or any 
who chose to accept the profit-sharing scheme, the condition of 
acceptance being the signing of an agreement. Within a fortnight 
all the free men, about 1,000 in number, accepted and signed the 
agreements binding the Company to give them work for twelve 
months, and binding them to serve for that period, with a proviso 
that they, as individuals, might leave at any intermediate period 
with the consent of the engineer; this left men free to leave, 
in small numbers at a time, to better their condition, but 
they could not leave in a body; thus the power to strike was 
taken away—a power which the great majority of the men 
were only too glad to relinquish. The profit-sharing scheme 
provided that for every penny at which gas was sold below 2s. 8d. 
per 1,000 cubic feet, a bonus of 1 percent. on the wages of work- 
men and the salaries of officers should be paid annually; the 
employees having the option of taking the amount in cash or of 
leaving it in the Company’s hands to accumulate at 4 per cent. 
interest. The Company also offered to take care of their savings 
at the same rate of interest. The result was most gratifying; year 
by year nearly half the annual bonus was left in the Company’s 
hands, besides large deposits in the shape of savings, and a con- 
siderable amount was invested by the employees in the Company’s 
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ordinary stock. This was gratifying in two ways. It gave un- 
mistakable evidence of an amount of thrift that was quite un- 
expected, and it was also good proof of the confidence of the 
employees in the Company. In fact, the system had attained its 
object, viz., of attaching the workmen to the Company. At its 
start the Gas Workers Union said this would be the result, hence 
their hostility, which culminated in December, 1889, with the 
following demand : 

“ That in the opinion of this meeting of Delegates representing 
the men of the Gas Workers’ Union, the action of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company in forcing upon us to work with men who 
have signed the Bonus Scheme (brought out by Mr. G. Livesey) 
whom we look upon as blacklegs to our Society, is condemned by 
us as being unjust, unfair, and must be resisted, and that all the 
men are justified in giving in their notices forthwith until the 
same be abolished, and the said men be removed from the works,and 
that a copy be sent to the directors.” The directors of course refused 
this demand, and the next day all the stokers (2,000 in number) 
gave in their notices to cease work that day week, the strike took 
place, new men took up the work of the strikers, the power of the 
Union was broken, and the relations of the Company with their 
workmen have been very satisfactory ever since. 

For two years the annual bonus under the profit-sharing arrang- 
ment was at the rate of 5 per cent. on salaries and wages—the 
employees of all ranks are on the same footing of participation— 
then the increased cost of coals necessitated a rise in the price of 
gas, which reduced the bonus to 3 per cent., which the men 
accepted in the right spirit, it then went to 4, 5, and last June a 
bonus of 6 per cent. was declared—next June it will be at the rate 
of 74 per cent. 

From the outset, facilities were given to the employees to invest 
their bonus and savings in the Company’s stock, and in 1894 
being justified by the improved working and loyal conduct of their 
men, the directors offered to increase the rate of bonus from 1 to 
14 per cent. per penny reduction in the price of gas provided they 
would agree to invest one-half of their total annual bonus in the 
Company’s stock leaving only the other half free to be withdrawn 
at any time on a week’s notice. This proposal was accepted, and 
the amount now invested in stock is £25,642, while over £30,000 
additional of accumulated bonus and savings is deposited with the 
Company at 4 per cent. interest, the total number of profit-shares 
is about 2,500, and the above totals belong mainly to about one- 
half of them. Ina very few years, by the operation of the new 
system, every man in the Company’s employ will become a share- 
holder in his own right, and that being so, it is to be expected that 
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they will claim the right to have some share in the management 
of their own property. In proposing that power be obtained from 
Parliament to create, at the proper time, Workmen Directors, I 
am simply anticipating the demand that may certainly be ex- 
pected, and I hold that it is better to grant a right before it is 
asked for than to wait for the demand to be made. 

The following are the provisions inserted in the Bill now before 
Parliament for giving effect to the proposal, subject, of course, to 
any alterations Parliament may deem necessary :— 

“Section 21. (1) At any such time after the total investments of 
the employees of the Company in the ordinary stock of the 
Company dating from the distribution of the first profit-sharing 
bonus in July one thousand eight hundred and ninety shall exceed 
the nominal amount of forty thousand pounds of such stock the 
directors of the Company may as and when they deem expedient 
prepare a Scheme for the purpose of enabling employees holding 
ordinary stock of the Company to elect one or more of their 
number but not exceeding three to take part with the directors in 
the management of the Company : 

“(2) The Scheme shall be submitted to a special general meeting 
of the Company duly called with notice of the business to be con- 
sidered thereat and the meeting may adopt the Scheme either 
without alteration or with such alterations (not being inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Act) as the directors may assent to: 

“(3) The Scheme so adopted shall be submitted for the approval 
of the Board of Trade, and that Board may consider the same, and 
nay either approve the same without alteration, or may suggest 
any alterations therein not being inconsistent with the provisions 
of this Act, and if the directors assent to the alterations (if any) 
so suggested the Board of Trade may approve the Scheme as 
altered : 

“(4) The Scheme when approved shall be published in the London 
Gazette and (subject as hereinafter provided) shall for the period 
of three years and no longer from the date of such publication 
have effect. Provided that if at any time during that period the 
amount of the investment of the employees in the stock of the 
Company should fall below the nominal amount of forty thousand 
pounds the scheme shall cease to be in force : 

“ (5) On the cesser of such Scheme and subject to the provisions 
of this Act and to the like submission adoption and approval a 
new Scheme may at any time be adopted for any period that may 
be in that Scheme prescribed and so from time to time: 

“(6) The qualification of an Employees’ Director shall be fixed by 
the Scheme for the time being subject to the following limitations : 
The Employees’ Director shall have been not less than seven years 
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in the constant employ of the Company and shall have held for 
not less than twelve months prior to the date of election and shall 
hold no less than eighty pounds nominal value of the ordinary 
stock of the Company and he shall become disqualified if and when 
he ceases from any cause to be in the employ of the Company or to 
hold the said amount of stock. 

“(7) The fees to be paid to an Employees’ Director for his 
attendance at the Board shall be fixed by the Scheme. The fees 
shall bear some proportion (to be fixed by the Scheme) to the 
amount of the qualification, not being less than his ordinary day’s 
pay, nor more than four times that amount. He shall perform his 
ordinary duty except on Board day : 

“(8) The scale and method of voting for and the mode of 
election of Employees’ Directors and all other details shall be 
settled by the Scheme and may be varied by successive Schemes 
from time to time.” 

The only arguinent I can see against the proposal is that it is 
premature—the reason, however, for obtaining Parliamentary 
authority at this time is that the Company happens to be going 
to Parliament for other purposes, and thus the opportunity is 
presented for obtaining the necessary power to create, when the 
proper time comes, and the necessity arises, Workmen Directors. 
It is, as will be seen by reference to sub-section (4), admittedly an 
experiment, and certainly will not be renewed on the expiration of 
the first three years unless the result justifies the renewal. There 
are, however, precedents of a somewhat similar kind in other 
businesses which are working well. Some persons say the work- 
men will elect men of the agitator class, others, men of experience, 
say that they will choose the best and most intelligent of their 
number. I have been told that in talking over the question 
amongst themselves they say they do not want a “chattering 
workman” as a director, which is an indication that they have 
learnt to distrust the great talkers. We have had for the last six 
years a joint committee of workmen elected by ballot and an 
equal number of officials nominated by the directors to manage 
the profit-sharing scheme, and they have at the same time dealt 
with any other question relating to the workmen that has arisen. 
So far, although the committee is large and one-third retire every 
year—causing a good many changes—it has worked most satis- 
factorily without a hitch of any kind. This experience justifies 
me in believing that suitable men will be chosen as directors, and 
that the movement will mark a new departure in the relations of 
capital and labour. Of course there are and will be difficulties, but 
these have to be metandovercome. The Parliamentary authoriza- 
tion of the proposal is to be wide enough to permit alterations and 
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the modification of details as may be found by experience to be 
necessary or advantageous. 

It is impossible to stand still. The Trade Union régime, so far 
as we were concerned, was a failure, and in our contest with it our 
work was destructive, but at that time a constructive or build- 
ing-up process was begun. This work has grown from profit-sharing 
to share-holding, and should naturally proceed to sharing in the 
responsibilities of management. It is an educative process. Work- 
men have too long been in the position of children, without any 
knowledge of the difficulties, or experience in the work of manage- 
ment, for any reasonable man to expect that they can rise at 
once to a full mastery of so new and difficult a position. Great 
patience and consideration must be exercised towards them, and 
when they feel they are being treated justly and considerately, a 
hearty response on their part will follow. It is an indisputable 
fact that, as a result of our system of profit-sharing, a large number 
of the workmen are manifesting an interest in the welfare of the 
Company that was never previously shown. Of course, there are 
others upon whom apparently it has exerted very little if any 
influence, they are simply indifferent, and there are some imbued 
with Socialist notions, who are quite ready to take all they can get 
without giving anything in return in the shape of goodwill or any 
better work than is just necessary to prevent them losing their 
employment. On the whole, however, the result is undoubtedly 
good. No sane man could hesitate for one moment between the 
Trade Union system of estrangement between masters and men, 
and one that unites the interests and produces mutual confidence, 
peace, and goodwill between employers and employed. When 
every employee is an actual shareholder in his own name in the 
Sompany’s stock, which will be the case in about three years, 
when the men who have entrusted, most likely, their entire 
savings with the Company are in turn trusted by the Company 
with a share in the duties and responsibilities of the directors, 
I shall be greatly surprised and disappointed if, after a short 
time, they do not rise to the occasion, and prove that by the 
institution of Workmen Directors the working of the business 
has been improved, and the stability and general prosperity 
of the Company increased. The workman will then have passed 
from a hired servant into a partner, and it is on the princi- 
ple of partnership, applied or adapted as circumstances permit, 
that—Socialism being rendered impossible by the possession of 
property by the wage-earners—I base the hope that the new 
relations of capital and labour, of employers and employed, will 
with time, and patience, and earnest effort, become far better than 
the old. 


GEORGE LIVESEY. 


THE CONVERSION OF MANNING. 


Ix 1845, the culminating year of the Oxford Movement, when 
Newman submitted to Rome, no one seemed less likely to follow 
his example than Henry Manning, Archdeacon of Chichester. Five 
years later, even, when he was on the verge of the Rubicon, none 
but a few confidential friends expected to see him cross it. His was 
not the character on which the magnetic force of Rome seemed 
likely to act with power. Manning was not a poet, nor a dreamer, 
nor an enthusiastic lover of medizval art or ecclesiastical cere- 
monies. He had not, like Palmer and others, spent his time in 
abstruse researches into liturgies or traditional customs. He had 
not, like Kenelm Digby, dwelt among the records and virtues of 
past “ages of faith.” He was not, like Newman, a blend of high 
and distinguished poetic imagination, dialectical acumen, and his- 
torical learning. He was not carried away by the rush of the Ox- 
ford Movement ; he had always lived well outside it. He was not 
influenced by intimate friends ; he hardly seems to have had the 
genius of intimate friendship. Nor was he deceived by his own 
rhetoric or that of others; no man had more distrust.of rhetoric 
and rhetoricians. His own speeches, sermons, and writings were 
cold, austere, correct, and methodical. It was not poetry then that 
led Manning to Rome, nor art, nor erudition, nor the spirit of 
romance, nor friendship, nor self-deluding eloquence, nor was it 
love of the past. 

Manning was above all things a man of action. His father was 
one of the wealthiest London merchants of his day, and had 
passed most of his life in Parliament as a firm supporter of Tory 
Governments. Young Manning grew up amid political and mun- 
dane surroundings, went to Harrow, played cricket, shot, rode, 
dressed well, shone at Oxford as the most brilliant star of the 
Union debates, and was looking forward to a rapid transmigration, 
like that of his contemporary Gladstone, to the House of 
Commons, when his father went bankrupt. All the influence of 
the ruined merchant (like that. of Endymion’s father in Disraeli’s 
latest novel) could only obtain for his brilliant son a supernumerary 
clerkship in the Colonial Office. Henry Manning soon found a 
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cell in a department too narrow for his energy, and, having 
obtained a clerical fellowship at Oxford, he took orders, with 
reluctance, and no apparent vocation, and became a curate in a 
Sussex parish. A little later he married a daughter of his rector 
and succeeded him in the living of Lavington. 

It was evidently with a feeling of death in his heart, for a short 
space, that Manning turned his back on a political career. It was 
not, however, in his nature to brood long on the “ might have 
been.” He lived intensely in the present. Like all great men of 
action, he could concentrate himself entirely on the work in hand. 
He said, later, that he had been a priest, and nothing but a priest 
from the first. In his Anglican career, as at all times in his life, 
Manning displayed a restless activity in driving business along, 
and a tenacity of purpose which, if defeated on one road, attained 
its end by another. He was often called ambitious, and so he was. 
No man with a strong will and a clear idea of the right line to 
follow can possibly be content to see others doing worse that which 
he can, he knows, do better. A great man of action must, by his 
nature, desire to gain the places from which he can best guide the 
machine. This is ambition, but not vainglory. 


‘* Tf it be ambition to desire to see work done that ought to be done, and to be 
done as it ought to be done, and when ill done to be done better, and to be done 
without being the doer of it, if only it be done at all; or to be impatient when 
with the evils and wants and miseries of people before them, men, and above all 
those who bear the office to do what is needed, do nothing, and, if they will not 
work, but make mountains of excuses and fictitious impossibilities, it be ambition 
to say, let me try them, I acknowledge to ambition, and hope to die in it.” 


So Manning, in his old age, on this charge. It reminds one of 
Napoleon’s “ Moi, je n’ai pas d’ambition ; ou si j’en ai, elle m’est si 
naturelle, elle m’est tellement innée, elle est si bien attachée & mon 
existence, qu’elle est comme le sang qui coule dans mes veines, 
comme l’air que je respire.” Manning’s own letters and diaries 
show that in his youth, and till he was thirty-five at least, he was 
ambitious in every ordinary sense of the phrase. This makes his 
conversion the more remarkable. He threw up a certain and bril- 
liant Anglican career, feeling, as he said, that he would, in conse- 
quence, “sink to the bottom and disappear.” It so happened that 
his migration to a larger spiritual empire gave him a wider and 
more interesting ecclesiastical career than he could have had in 
the more provincial Church of England, but this he did not and 
could not foretell. 

Manning had a passion for the concrete, the definite, the metho- 
dical, the categorical. On any point at issue he instinctively 
avoided abstruse speculation. He disliked the vague and obscure, 
on every question he collected, arranged, and numbered and sub- 
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numbered his facts, pros and cons, and definite statements. He 
said once, “ Clearness of statement is evidence in itself.” A con- 
viction with him shaped itself slowly; but once it came forth 
embodied from chaos it became a stone laid for ever in the 
building of his mind. 

In the memoir of Mrs. Craven, there is quoted by her a wise say- 
ing of her friend, Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, to this effect : “ Un- 
less one knows all about an affair it is surprising how little one 
knows about it.” An outside historian of the events which led to 
Manning's conversion, who possessed not the intimate journals and 
letters which have come into the -hands of Mr. Purcell, and have 
fortunately for us, been so boldly and unreservedly used by him, 
would have had to give the following account of the matter. 

From the year 1833, such a biographer would have said, Manning 
was an exemplary rector of Lavington, of moderate views, but 
gradually leaning more towards the new school of High Church 
practice. In 1836 he voted at Oxford in favour of the condemna- 
tion of Dr. Hampden, the free-thinker, who had been appointed 
Regius Professor of Divinity. In 1838 he published a book called 
the Rule of Faith, strictly on the lines of the Via Media, condemn- 
ing equally Roman and Puritan deviations from the main track of 
religion, and claiming that the Anglican Church was the truest 
guardian of the deposit of faith once for all delivered. A strong 
Anti-Erastian, Manning publicly opposed the appointment of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, and declared himself an opponent of 
State secularism in education. His biographer would have noted 
his diocesan activity in doing the work of the old Archdeacon of 
Chichester, his appointment in 1840 to succeed him, and his zeal 
in discharging the duties of that office ; especially his calm, sensible, 
and judicious annual charges to the clergy amid the ecclesiastical 
storms then raging. It would have appeared that in his charge of 

1841 he prophesied that the Anglican Church would be “the re- 
generator of the Christendom that now seems dissolving, and the 
centre of anew Catholic world,” and described the English Reforma- 
tion as a “ gracious act of God’s providence towards His Church.” 
This charge immediately followed the condemnation of Tract 90. 
Manning moved a good deal in the central political society of Lon- 
don in these years, and lost no opportunity of knowing and making 
himself known to leading men. In 1843 he was disappointed 
in an attempt to obtain that important foothold in London life, 
the preachership of Lincoln’s Inn. In the same year he had 
entirely broken, as it seemed, with Newman, and the advance- 
guard of the Tractarian Party, by an attack upon them in his 
charge of 1843, and a strong Anti-Roman sermon preached at 
Oxford on “Guy Fawkes” day. In 1845, however, Manning 
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gave his vote at Oxford against the degradation of “Ideal 
Ward.” The exoteric biographer would then have had to ien- 
tion Manning's illness in 1847, his journey abroad, chiefly in 
Italy, in pursuit of health, the part which he took in the 
Education question in 1849. Then, in March, 1850, came the 
famous Gorham Judgment, and the published protest of twelve 
leading High Churchmen against it, headed by the name of Arch- 
deacon Manning. This was followed by an appeal to the whole 
body of the clergy to join in the protest, and, on the failure of this 
appeal, in the autumn of 1850, his virtual resignation of the Arch- 
deaconship, an act formally completed a few months later. On the 
Gth April, 1851, the ex-Archdeacon of Chichester was received into 
the Church of Rome. Such, in outline, is the external appearance 
of the Anglican career of Manning. It seemed, at the time, as if 
his change had been entirely due to the assertion of the power of 
the Crown in defining doctrines of the faith implied, as he 
thought, by the Gorham Judgment. In this light his conversion 
appeared even to one who, as he believed, knew Manning’s mind 
intimately, namely, Mr. Gladstone. The materials now published 
by Mr. Purcell show how little this view corresponded to the real 
facts. 

When, in January, 1895, Mr. Gladstone saw Manning’s letters 
to Robert Wilberforce, and for the first time learned that from the 
year 1846, at least, onwards, the faith of Manning in the Church 
of England had been breaking down, he was pained and surprised, 
and said to Mr. Purcell, “In all our correspondence and conversa- 
tions, during an intimacy which extended over many years, 
Manning never once led me to believe that he had doubts as to 
the position or divine authority of the English Church, far less 
that he had lost faith altogether in Anglicanism. That is to say, 
up to the Gorham Judgment.” After a few minutes’ reflection 
Mr. Gladstone added, “I won’t say Manning was insincere, God 
forbid! But he was not simple and straightforward.” The story 
only seems to show that Manning did not, naturally enough, feel 
that he could confide personal secrets to a public man like Mr. 
Gladstone as he could to Robert Wilberforce or to Mr. Lapri- 
mudaye. 

When Mr. Gladstone himself, in 1886, suddenly announced 
his own conversion to Home Rule, he was accused of having been 
converted to it upon a single ground, that of the existing balance 
of parties. He has, I believe, given it to be understood that his 
change of opinion had secretly been taking place during many 
years, and that the difficulty of carrying on government as parties 
stood in 1886 was merely the immediate cause. In the same way 
Sir Robert Peel seems to have been at heart a convert to Free 
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Trade for some time before the eventful winter of 1845-46, with its 
menace of famine in Ireland. The truth is that no leader, whether 
in Church or State, upon whose action depends in any great 
degree the opinions and conduct of numerous individuals, would 
be justified in announcing a change in his own mind before it has 
crystallized into an indubitable conviction. He cannot unsettle 
the minds and risk the careers and happiness of others by 
revoking his old published opinion before he is quite certain that 
his new one has come to stay. 

The conversion of Newman in 1845 kindled civil war in many a 
heart and mind. Manning not only had to review his own opinions, 
but, as a leading clergyman, had to give spiritual counsel to the 
numerous persons who brought their own difficulties before him. 
Immediately after the conversion of Newman, in November, 1845, 
Manning wrote to Robert Wilberforce: “ My heart is very heavy ; 
I still seem to see great difficulties before us . . . for we shall 
have to give plain answers and firm to many hard questions. Not 
the least part of the difficulty will be to show why principles are 
safe so far and no farther.” To those who are Christians, and yet 
do not believe that the existing Church is as much guided by the 
Spirit of Truth as the Church in the days of St. Paul, it is indeed 
a difficulty to explain at what exact point in history inspiration 
comes to an end. Newman himself, in a letter written in the 
autumn of 1844, had said: “This most serious feeling’is growing 
on me, viz., that the reasons for which I believe as much as our 
system teaches, must lead me to believe more, and not to,believe 
more is to fall back into scepticism.” The argument was worked 
out in the Essay on Development, published immediately after his 
conversion; the book which, as Mr. Gladstone thought, “ places 
Christianity on the edge of a precipice, from whence a bold and 
strong hand would throw it over.” The Essay burst like a{well- 
aimed shell amid the already wavering vanguard of Anglicans, 
rallied on the famous Via Media under the flag of Compromise, 
and scattered them in different directions. The choice given was 
all or nothing. As to Manning, he was forced by the wonderful 
book to reconsider the conclusions at which he had arrived on the 
subjects of “ unity and infallibility” of the Church, and found in 
the result of that examination that his former published opinions 
no longer accurately expressed his present state of mind. 

In his old age, Cardinal Manning wrote down the following 
statement :-— 


*«* About the year 1841 or 1842, I published a volume of sermons, A simple soul 
asked me why I had so seldom spoken of the Holy Ghost, I went over the book 
and found the question to be well-founded. From that day I have never passed a 
day without acts of reparation to the Holy Ghost. I bought every book I could 
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find on the work of the Holy Ghost, and studied them. After five or six years I 
reached the last step to which reason alone could lead me, namely, that the 
unanimous witness of the universal Church is the maximum of historical evidence for 
the revelation of Christianity. But historical evidence is only human, and human 
evidence is fallible after all. Then, and not before, I saw that the perpetual 
presence and office of the Holy Ghost raises the witness of the Church from a 


human to a divine certainty. And to Him I submitted in the unity of the one 
Faith and Fold.” 


When, about the year 1847, Manning had reached that last con- 
clusion, it was, for his logical mind, all over with Anglicanism. 
The Church of England has not claimed, and does not, as a whole, 
claim for its hierarchy the power of evolving, or deducing, doctrine 
under divine guidance. This claim and belief has always existed 
in the Church of Rome. The Protestant belief, pure and simple, 
is that as God wrote down on Sinai the Ten Commandments once 
and for all, so in later days he once and for all inspired the 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles, and the Book of 
Revelation. Under the influence of the school of evolution, a 
section of later Protestantism has come to adopt its own theory 
of development of revelation, namely, that human intellect, evolv- 
ing as a whole, gradually expands the old conceptions, a theory 
which is, in a very distant way, more akin to the belief always 
held by the Catholic Church. Of all theories the stationary one 
of Evangelical Protestantism has now, as Carlyle would say, most 
“fallen dead,” and become incredible. 

In May, 1846, four years before the Gorham Judgment and five 
before his conversion, Manning wrote in his diary :— 


**T am conscious to myself of an extensively changed feeling towards the 
Church of Rome. It seems to me nearer to the truth. There seems 
about the Church of England a want of antiquity, system, fulness, intelligible- 
ness, ardour, strength, unity. We have dogmas on paper, a ritual almost uni- 
versally abandoned, no discipline, a divided episcopate, priesthood, and laity.” 


In August, 1846, he wrote in his diary that the Church of 
England was “ organically ” diseased, and analyzed the disease into 
its separation from the Church “toto orbe diffusé” and from 
the Chair of Peter; its subjection to the civil power without 
appeal; its abolition of penance and daily sacrifice ; its loss of 
minor orders and mutilated ritual. He accused the Church also of 
loss of daily service, of discipline, and of unity in devotion and ntual_ 
want of education in its priesthood, the unsacerdotal life of its 
bishops and priests, its effacement from the popular consciousness 
and its failure to maintain in the mind of the people the belief in 
mysteries and the sense of the invisible world. It must be ob- 
served that during the last fifty years the advance of the Anglican 
Church has certainly swept away the ground of some of these 
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accusations. But not now any more than then could that Church 
have given him what he sought—unity and infallibility. 

A letter to Robert Wilberforce early in 1848 shows how far the 
mind of Manning had advanced on its fated march. It was 
written soon after the consecration of the free-thinking Dr. Hamp- 
den to be Bishop of Exeter. 


‘*The separation of the English Episcopate from the whole Episcopate under 
heaven, the denial of Catholic doctrine in substance by a large body of the 
English priesthood, ¢.g., the doctrine of the Sacraments, the Christian sacrifice, 
the visible and divine polity of the Church, and the rejection of the Catholic doc- 
trine in form by the rejection of Catholic tradition as the rule of faith, the 
historical fact that the Church of England has made common cause with Pro- 


testantism as a mass . . . . all these have for a long time deprived me of 
the power of claiming for it the undoubted guidance of the Holy Spirit along the 
path of tradition. . . . . Itis in vain to speak of the Church of England as 


a witness, except as an epitaph.” 


It was not enough to tell Manning at this stage that the Church 
of England rested on uncorrupted antiquity. “It is useless to- 
offer me antiquity for my foundation. What do I know of anti- 
quity? At my next birthday I shall be forty. I must rest on 
something which itself rests continuously on antiquity, whose con- 
sciousness is therefore continuous, running down from the Day of 
Pentecost to this hour.” 

At the end of 1849 the whole fortress of his Anglicanism which, 
ten years earlier, had presented such an imposing front to Rome on 
one side and Geneva on the other, was in ruins, breached in every 
point. 

‘**My whole reason seems filled with one outline, The faith of the Holy Trinity 
and the Incarnation subdues me into a belief of the indivisible unity and perpetual 
infallibility of the Body of Christ. Protestantism is not so much a rival system: 
which I reject, but no system, a chaos, a wreck of fragments without idea, prin- 
ciple, or life. It is to me flesh, blood, unbelief, and the will of man. Anglicanism 
seems to me to be in essence the same, only elevated, constructed, and adorned by 
intellect, social and political order, and the fascinations of a national and domestic 
history. Asa theology, still more as the Church or the Faith, it has so faded out 


of my mind that I cannot say I reject it, but I know it no more. I simply do not 
believe it ; I can form no basis, outline, or defence for it.” 


A few months later he described the Reformation as “a Tudor 
statute carried by violence and upheld by political power,’ and 
added, “What principle of unity, of coherence do we possess ? 
What principle do we recognize as divine? The Bible, the Prayer- 
book, private judgment and parliamentary establishment seem to 
me to make up the English Church. It has no idea, principle, 
unity, theory, or living voice, or will.” And again, “ In truth, the 
more I dwell on the Anglican Reformation, Theology, and Church, 
the more it seems to me to be a revolt from the mind and will of 
our divine Lord in the order and faith of His kingdom, and by 
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consequence the more worldly, intellectual, and of the natural 
man.” Over against this wrecked belief he saw the continuous theo- 
logy and the “ undivided unity diffused throughout the world, of 
which the Cathedra Petri is the centre, now 1,800 years old, 
mightier in every power now than ever, in intellect, in science, in 
separation from the world ; and purer too, refined by 300 years of 
conflict with the modern infidel civilization—all this is a fact more 
solid than the earth.” 

The intellectual debates through which Manning passed are of 
interest, but a far deeper interest attaches to the emotional side of 
the contest, where invincible desire gradually overcame the resist- 
ance of education, ambition, position, and pride. The real heart of 
the struggle lay here, just as the civil war was decided by the con- 
tending passions on the fields of Marston Moor and Naseby ; not by 
the rival arguments of Oxford and Westminster. 

One has to consider the death of his wife in 1837 and his resolve 
to devote himself henceforth entirely to the priesthood, his external 
life so full of active work between 1837 and 1847,and the struggles 
between his ambition and his moral conscience. During part of this 


‘decade he played rather a brilliant rdéle in the central society of 


London, and felt, but, like Ulysses, resisted, the subtle transform- 
ing power exercised by that Circe. Had it not been for his 
sensitive conscience, Manning might have had the full social, eccle- 


-siastical, and political suceess of his brother-in-law, Samuel 


Wilberforce. But, in the lonely intervals at Lavington, he was 
conscious of lapses from his ideal, of “ pride, envy, jealousy, rivalry, 
and ambition.” In December, 1845, shortly after Newman had 
completed his great sacrifice, Manning was sorely tempted by the 
world, in the shape of,the Archbishop of York, who offered him a 
Court appointment, the sub-almonership just vacated by Wilberforce 
on his promotion to Oxford. Manning, after a severe mental 
contest, refused the post which had thus recently proved a step to 
an episcopal palace. His analysis of the reasons of decision is on 
record. Behind some superficial conscientious scruples and 
practical objections appears the real motive “that anything 
which complicated my thoughts and position may affect the in- 
difference with which I wish to resolve my mind on the great issue. 
Visions of a future certainly would.” He was afraid to advance 
within the sphere of attraction exercised by the Anglican thrones 
and dominations. But the decision was followed by natural regrets. 
“The associations of the world came about me, and made me feel 
that I had played the fool and lost a great opportunity.” The 
decision was taken in the winter solitude of Lavington; the 
regrets made their assault during Manning’s next visit to London. 
“T stood,” he adds, “upon the threshold of the world in which 
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bade me go forward. What kept me back? God alone.” 

Was it about this period that, in his lonely room at Lavington, 
Manning, as he walked up and down, felt a reproach go to his 
soul, and thought as he looked at his books, “This is the intellect 
of the communion of Saints—and I am not with them. What 
would they say to me?” Soon after the decisive refusal Manning 
was “ visited by strange thoughts.” In July, 1846, he noted in his 
diary :— 

‘*T feel as if a light had fallenon me. My feeling about the Roman Churelt 
1s not intellectual. I have intellectual difficulties, but the great moral difficulties 
seem melting. Something keeps rising and saying, ‘You will end in the 
Roman Church.’ . . . I think itisa changed feeling towards the two churches 
which makes me less secular and desirous of elevation. . . . I am con- 
scious that I am further from the English Church and nearer Rome than ever [ 
was . .. . yet Thave no positive doubts about the Church of England. I 
have difficulties—but the chief thing is the drawing of Rome. It satisfies the whole 
of my intellect, sympathy, sentiment, and nature in away proper and solely belong- 
ing to itself.” 

The words italicized are the essence of the whole matter; the 
true argument of Rome is higher magnetic power. Ten days 
later Manning wrote: “I had a cold feeling of destiny upon me— 
till positive acts raised the beat of my pulse and made me forget 
realities.” And, three days later still, “To-day is my birthday, 
thirty-eight. This last year has opened a strange chapter in my 
life. Inever thought to feel as I feel now; and with my foot upon 
the step of what I once desired,” an Anglican bishopric to wit. 

At the beginning of 1847 came a long and dangerous illness, 
followed by a journey of convalescence, and a stay of some months 
in Italy. An active, over-worked man was thus brought suddenly 
within hail of death, and to a long period of inaction and medita- 
tion. Abroad, Manning visited churches and monasteries, discussed 
questions with ecclesiastics, contrasted the warm devotion of the 
faithful in Catholic countries with the chilly atmosphere of Pro- 
testant Swiss churches, or the tepid one of English congregations 
in Riviera resorts. Sometimes in a monk he noted “the balance 
and peace of a man who had found his place and calling in God's 
kingdom for life,” or was struck by the “ full and dogmatic belief 
softened by a fervent charity,” as in that aged Fra Luigi, from whom, 
with a kiss of peace, he parted at Assisi. He saw with admiration 
the “ mixture of majesty, love, and supplication,” with which Pius 
IX. gave his benediction wrbi ef orbi. Who knows what effect 
certain visions may have on a maturing mind, that sunset at San 
Stefano, for instance, the “ glowing, golden, soft blue sea, the church 
solitary by the shore, a chime of five bells ringing with clear 
musical peal—in a garden by the sea a little girl of eight dancing 
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to the chimes all alone,” or that mass at Florence at the altar of 
Philippi Neri with the responses of invisible nuns, “very soft, 
tender, distant, plaintive ” ? 

From Rome, early in 1848, Manning wrote to Robert Wilber- 
force: “Things seem to me clearer, plainlier, shapelier, and more 
harmonious; things which were only in the head have got down 
into the heart; hiatuses and gaps have bridged themselves over 
by obvious second thoughts, and I feel a sort of processus and ex- 
pansion going on which consolidates all old convictions, and keeps 
throwing out the premisses of new ones.” It was the building 
process which he expresses more vividly a year later: “In truth, 
everything as it ceases to be vague and negative, as it becomes 
positive, real, and intelligible, rises up with the faith and infallibility 
of the Church, which is the body of Christ, and the temple of the 
Holy Ghost.” He was like a man who has long tried to discern 
through mists the outline of a mountain, The mists gradually 
disperse, and the grey rock-cliff stands out against the clear sky. 
The end was rapidly approaching. In December, 1849, he wrote : 
“T have tried to hold my peace, to lose myself in work, to take 
interest in other subjects which I dearly love and delight in, but 
all in vain; my whole reason seems filled with one outline.” 

In the spring and summer of 1850, soon after the Gorham Judg- 
ment, the contest between the Desire and the Resistance was at its 
height. “ Alas,” he wrote, “every morning when I open my eyes 
my heart almost breaks. I seem to be divided between truth and 
love. All my soul cleaves to my old home, but inexorable laws of 
reason and revelation stand over against me without shadow of 
turning. Can this be illusion?” In August he wrote: “I am 


suffering much. . . . . If I stay I shall end a simple mystic, 
like Leighton. God is a Spirit, and has no visible kingdom, Church, 
or Sacrament. . . . . But that is to reject Christendom—its. 


history and witness for God.” A month later he wrote: “I feel as 
if my time were drawing near and that, like death, it will be, if it 
must be, alone. But I shrink with all the love and fear of my 
soul.” Then, a little later: “I am full of dread lest the truth of 
conscience should be lost by waiting and listening to the sugges- 
tions of flesh and blood.” In November, 1850: “I feel that my foot 
is in the river. It is cold, and my heart is sad.” In a letter to 
his brother he said: “I have weighed earthly happiness against 
what seems to me to be plain duty, and after great and prolonged 
suffering my deliberate choice is to do what I believe right, at the 
loss, if it must be so, of all I love best in life.” 

Several of Manning’s friends had already passed the river. In 
January, 1851, he rode through Madon Park, and thought it 
“looked solitary, and of the old world, as all things begin to do 
now.” In March he still lingered, but found himself “ with no 
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reason against acting but the shrinking of flesh and blood, and the 
vague fear of making a mistake, where my whole light tells me 
there is no mistake. It is like the feeling of fear at passing a 
mountain road, of the safety of which I am by reason perfectly 
convinced.” On the 6th April, 1851, came his final surrender. 
He wrote on the 7th: “I cannot trust myself so much as to speak 
of my beloved flock and home; and I know the spiritual fire 
which penetrates every affection of the heart by love and fear in 
this great furnace. But He has led me through, and I am in 
peace ; my reason, conscience, and heart filled to overflow.” To 
Sidney Herbert he wrote: “ Never has anything cost me such 
suffering, but never have I acted with so full and unchanging con- 
viction both of reason and conscience.” Nor did he afterwards 
repent his step. Three years later he wrote: “It is like the rest 
and certainty after a kind of death to self and the world, and to 
error.” Manning was free thenceforth to throw himself whole 
heartedly into external affairs, like a kingdom which has finished 
its internal troubles and achieved unity. 

Many roads, it would seem, lead to the spiritual city of Rome. 
Some men have taken the road of historic learning, others that of 
a deep and mystic philosophy. Some have been led, apparently, 
by love of the Beautiful; others by the desire to belong to the 
widest fraternal association on earth, extending to people of all 
classes and all countries. Others again have followed the road of 
human affections and the lead of those whom they love or admire. 
Others, like Alexandrine de la Ferronays, in the touching Récit 
dune Seur, in terrible suffering or affliction have sought divine 
consolation in a form of religion which, more than others, recog- 
nizes the power of intercession, and spiritual communion between 
the living and the departed. The road taken by Manning was 
that of high policy, the theocratic route. He was attracted by the 
greatness and system, the antiquity and continuity of the Imperial 
Church of Rome. 

The nature of this attracting force, taking so many various 
forms, this kind of home-sickness, which outsiders of very dif- 
fering kinds have so often felt, is, at least, a fact which deserves 
careful study. Does the Anglican Church exercise this indrawing 
power, or does the Russian? No conversion, perhaps, was ever 
really sudden. The “drawing power” of the infant Christian 
Church was, doubtless, acting on the heart of Saul long before that 
ride to Damascus, even, perhaps, before he assisted at the death of 
Stephen. The strenuous disciple of Gamaliel, under the influence 
of an irresistible attracting force, deserted the National Jewish 
Church, to which he was bound by every conceivable tie, to join 
an association which to the Jews must have seemed to be founded 
on a most odious and appalling falsehood. We know in detail the 
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history of the long process by which Augustine was torn, against 
his will, from the pleasures and proud philosophies of his time, 
and compelled to join those who held the despised doctrines which 
were then called “Catholic.” Neither Paul, Augustine, nor Man- 
ning were, either before or after their change, men of the “saintly,” 
beatific species. They were men of action and of the world, with 
fire in their veins. 

A scientific non-Christian of the present day (and who can prove 
him wrong?) would account for the conversion of Paul, Augustine, 
and Manning alike, by the action of some law of Nature, not yet 
fully ascertained by psychology, whose operation is seen in illu- 
sions of many kinds, and can be illustrated by examples drawn 
from many religions. A Roman Catholic would also have a single 
explanation, viz., that all three of these illustrious converts were 
led, in different ages, by the Divine will to the one true Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. The Anglican has a more difficult task than 
either. He has to explain why the conversion of Paul and 
Augustine are to be attributed to the call of God, while that of 
Manning, in appearance so similar, was a surrender to delusion. 
He has to show why the attractive power which led men like Man- 
ning and Newman from a better form of religion to a worse, so 
closely resembles, in all its phenomena, the attractive power which 
led men like Paul and Augustine from a worse form of religion to 
a better. Ifa historical novelist, wishing to depict a conversion 
to Christianity in the third or fourth century, borrowed his 
materials from the contrast between invincible Desire on the one 
side, and Fear and Resistance on the other, revealed in the story of 
Manning, would he not draw a picture which had every appearance 
of truth to nature ? 

A strong opponent of Roman influence cannot, of course, adinit 
that the Roman Catholic Church lies nearer than our own to the 
centre of all spiritual attraction, and that therefore the central 
attraction draws to and through her. If the Anglican Church is 
to maintain the claim to spiritual superiority, or, at least, equality, 
her skilled defenders must be able to show that conversions to 
Rome are, in spite of an apparent resemblance, due to causes essen- 
tially different from those which led to the early conversions to 
the Christian Church.. Many English writers have devoted their 
energy to proving that this or that rite or doctrine of the Roman 
Catholics departs from “ primitive” usage or belief ; but not many, 
I think, have faced the central question. The historian of the 
invasions of Italy by the Barbarians compares the successes of the 
Catholic Church over the Arians of the fifth century to the en- 
chantment of the magic island mountain in the Persian story, which 
drew into itself the nails and bolts from all ships that approached 
it, and so sank them. The Anglican writers should endeavour, for 
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our assistance, to explain scientifically the secret of that strange 
power of attraction which from time to time carries beyond the 
border some soul of élite. If it is not the attraction of an inner 
circle of religion, more nearly inspired by the essential genius of 
Christianity, are we to hold that it is merely one version of the 
power over the hearts of men of the Siren, male blandientis ? 


“To son, cantava, io son dolce Sirena, 
Che i marinari in mezzo il mar dismago, 
Tanto son di piacere a sentir piena.” 
Bishop Wilberforce was not afraid to take this view. In his letters 
he calls the Church which had captured his two brothers and 
his brother-in-law by such titles as “ Sorceress of the Seven Hills,” 
and “Painted Hag,” and “ Roman Jezebel,” although he elsewhere 
speaks rather inconsistently of her “many noble and devoted 
adherents.” The very sound, so out of date, of this language 
shows the extent of the vast subsequent change in opinion. But, 
apart from the language, how many of our present bishops would 
adopt unreservedly this Duessa or Armida view of that Church to 
which Bossuet and Fénelon, Francois de Sales and Lacordaire, 
greater men, surely, than Wilberforce, were proud to belong? Or 
are we to believe that the spell of Rome is the fascination of the 
Abyss, not of Love, but of Death, like the indescribable craving 
which drives some to suicide ? 

The attractive force of Rome is something sui generis. A 
Wesleyan finds that the service in the parish church suits him 
better than that in the chapel; he discontinues attendance at the 
one and resorts to the other. The process of conversion to the 
Roman Catholic Church is absolutely different in kind from 
this, as different as a strong passion from a new acquaint- 
anceship. The transition from Methodism to Anglicanism is like 
stepping across a ditch; that from Anglicanism to Rome like 
crossing a deep and stormy sea. What is it in this world-wide 
association which so powerfully attracts some and repels others, 
even when those attracted and those repelled are closely allied in 
blood? Is repulsion one form or stage of attraction? This draw- 
ing felt in some form or degree by so many of the most finely 
tempered souls—is it from the true centre of all spiritual at- 
traction, or whence ? 

It would be interesting and useful if some strong antagonist of 
Rome, who has been able to devote more skilled attention than 
a layman like myself to these matters, the Dean of Canterbury for 
instance, or the Archdeacon of London, would some day, instead of 
carrying on general polemics, undertake a close examination of 
the points to which, as an enquirer, I have called attention. 
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THE WORSHIP OF THE UGLY. 


WHATEVER hereafter may be said about the productions of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, there can be no doubt that 
the period has been one of remarkable activity and interest in all 
branches of art. If the word “ Renaissance” may appear to the 
future historian to be too august in its associations to be fitly 
applied to the movements of to-day, it is impossible for us who live 
in the midst of them to deny their variety and vitality. It is 
difficult to pass down a street without being conscious that the 
dull uniformity of fifty years since is broken by many new erections, 
most of which are of greater size than their neighbours, many of 
considerable beauty, and nearly all showing a desire after novelty 
and attractiveness ; nor can we enter even an old-fashioned house 
of the better class without seeing evidence of a desire to be sur- 
rounded by an “esthetic” atmosphere, if it consist only of the 
rearrangement of old furniture, and bric-a-brac brought out from 
the store cupboard. Those which are newly decorated and fur- 
nished show still more strongly an awakened interest in beauty as 
an element of daily life. Walls, floors, and even ceilings are en- 
riched with pattern and colour; every article, whether for use or 
ornament, has been selected and arranged with a view to “ artistic” 
effect. Moreover, where the taste is defective, the fault is on the 
side of the owner, for there is no reason why anyone who has good 
taste should have ugly rooms, ugly furniture, ugly ornaments, or 
even an ugly coal-scuttle, although there be nothing in his house 
which is not newly made. Indeed, it may be safely said that 
never in the memory of living men have the decorative arts been 
so assiduously or successfully cultivated. 

This activity has not been confined to architecture and decoration, 
Assuredly in no branch of art has there been so great and vital a 
change as in that of sculpture. Never, perhaps, since the sixteenth 
century has it been brought so nearly in touch with modern life. 
It has had to stoop a little from the false pride of its long-cherished 
ideal, but it has stooped to conquer, for its new life is full not only 
of truth, but of beauty. Nor have the painters and other graphic 
artists shown less zeal or activity. Our books and periodicals 
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swarm with an astonishing abundance of vigorous effort in every 
form of design, our hoardings are covered with bold and clever 
“ posters,” and lastly our pictures have greatly increased in number, 
in variety, and average excellence of execution. 

But while progress in the other arts has been generally in con- 
sonance with the more cultivated taste of the nation, and while 
the whole tendency of their movement has been to increase the 
number of beautiful things, it is, indeed, a question whether the 
same can be said of painting. Of new theory, of new experiment, 
of new aims, of new observation, there has been much, but while of 
new ugliness there has been a great deal, of beauty, new or old, little 
or nothing; that is to say, if we mean by beauty that which has been 
regarded as such for some centuries, if not since the birth of art. 
This is true even if we confine beauty to those sources of enjoy- 
ment which are most indissolubly attached to painting among the 
arts—beauty of form and beauty of colour. In these respects the 
tendency may have been towards truth, but not towards beauty, 
while if we regard beauty as including grace, elegance, dignity, 
charm of expression, poetical feeling, refinement of sentiment 
and humour, and many more qualities hitherto associated with 
what is admirable in art, we find that a great number of the 
younger artists, of all schools and sections of schools, not only do 
not seek for them, but turn their back on them apparently on 
principle. Unfortunately, these are qualities which, if not essential 
to art, are at least essential to the enjoyment of art by thousands 
of men and women of culture and education, and unless the stream 
of painters’ energy returns to more wholesome channels, art, or at 
least the art of painting, will lose its hold on the interest of those 
classes which have the greatest power of disseminating good taste 
throughout the nation. 

It is no doubt impossible to find a definition of beauty which 
will meet with common assent ; equally impossible, perhaps, to say 
absolutely what is moral or immoral, decent or indecent in art ; it 
is not easy to contest the claim of a painter to paint whatever he 
chooses, in the way he prefers, or to say how far an artist is 
responsible for the effect his work may have upon others indivi- 
dually, or on society at large. The present world is not at all 
inclined to draw any line of the kind too strictly; it is by no means 
bigoted on the subject of either art or morals. The noble teach- 
ing of Mr. Ruskin as to the functions of art is no longer accepted 
as an infallible guide to criticism, and the influence of Mrs. Grundy 
has declined. Nevertheless, neither the sense of the dignity of art, 
nor of what is lovely in life, is extinct, and they cannot be violated 
with impunity even by the artist. The memory of the reader will 
probably be sufficient, without mentioning names, to call to mind 
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some recent designs which are something more than ugly or of 
questionable taste—designs loathsome and corrupt, revolting not 
only to the feelings, but also to the senses of even unfastidious men. 

Such excesses as those referred to are sufficient to prove to all 
rational minds, and to all who have any care for the future of 
English art, that there are some legitimate limits to the right 
liberty of the artist. Never, perhaps, and certainly never since 
the Middle Ages, has this liberty been so complete. The 
history of painting, especially since the fourteenth century, has 
been one of its gradual emancipation from everything which 
could trammel the personal will of the painter. From being the 
slave of the Church, and dependent upon architecture for its 
life, it has gradually won its way to a freedom equal to that of 
literature, and has become a means by which expression can be 
given to all the thoughts and feelings, small or great, of humanity. 
The patronage of the Court and the noble, the tyranny of pre- 
valent theories and fashions, the pedantry of academies, the re- 
strictions of locality, are only some among the many forces which 
have in the past limited the complete freedom of the painter. 
Some of us may think that these restraints were not unwholesome, 
and that without them painting would never have risen to such a 
high position as it once attained among the fine arts, but few 
wish to re-iinpose them or interfere with the present liberty of the 
artist to exercise his powers in the direction most suited to his own 
nature. But it is vain to assert, as is the fashion, that such liberty 
brings with it no responsibilities. Art, and the artist, too, were 
made for man, not man for art or the artist, and if those to whom 
the great charge is now entrusted restrict its sphere of usefulness 
and pleasure, abandon its nobler aims, and lower its standard of 
beauty, they will do a lasting injury to society, and reduce an 
honoured profession to insignificance. 

To those who are thoroughly interested in the divers little pro- 
fessional movements of the day, and know enough about them to 
see what the artist is trying to do and whether he has been suc- 
cessful or not, the picture exhibitions are no doubt entertaining 
enough. Whether the “values” are right, whether the figures are 
in the same atmosphere as the landscape, whether the true tone 
of flesh in sunlight has been “hit,” whether the artist has solved 
some “problem” of “colour,” or achieved a triumph in “ violet 
shadow,” or the “vibration of light ”—are subjects capable of 
incessant discussion, accompanied with no little heat. To the 
student of humanity, also, the modern picture gallery is full of 
interest, as it presents the spectacle of a hundred energies em- 
ployed in a hundred directions, and animated by every variety of 
aim and opinion. 
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But for those others (and, at the risk of being called a Philistine, 
I confess to much sympathy with those others) who care very 
much for the impression of a work of art upon the mind, and 
trouble themselves little about the minutiz of process and method 
by which this result is attained, modern exhibitions of pictures 
contain little that is either interesting or delectable, and still less 
to excite agreeably either their emotions or their imaginations. 
And these others, at least a great number of them, are not exclu- 
sive in their tastes. They can spend hours of the purest enjoy- 
ment in the National Gallery, and many of them have travelled 
also. They have received noble impressions from Michael Angelo, 
and gentle ones from Raphael, without considering the accuracy of 
their draughtsmanship; the glorious tones of Titian have soothed 
them like an organ, and those of Tintoretto have stirred them like a 
trumpet without any doubt as to the accuracy of these painters’ 
“values.” They can admire the exquisite painting of Van Eyck, al- 
though he did not practice the “square touch,” and enjoy the robust 
vigour and lifelike force of Velasquez without searching the secrets 
of his manipulation. The profound humanity of Rembrandt’s por- 
traits touches them deeply, and the jovial groups of Teniers and 
Jan Steen amuse them, while they are not at all insensible to the 
charms of their colour and light and shade. Delights keen and 
abundant they derive also from the works of their own country- 
men, and they ask, and surely the question is difficult to answer, 
why so many modern painters should cut off from art those sources 
of pleasure which they find not only in all the “old masters,” but 
in the works of such men as Reynolds and Gainsborough, Morland 
and Wilkie, Mason and Walker. If they are to be content with pic- 
tures of current life, why should they be allowed so few glimpses 
of what is most charming and cultivated in modern society ; if they 
are to have peasants, what has become of the comeliness and grace, 
the cheerful spirits and racy character, which animated the older 
pictures, and which to their own knowledge are still to be found 
for the seeking amongst our rustic population? Why these 
clumsy idylls oft repeated, with heavy men and women apparently 
weary of life, always with faces in half-shadow, and no more ex- 
pression than a cheap photograph? Or if the life of towns is 
depicted, why is it to be mainly confined to the slum, the music- 
hall, the café, and thestudio? Are such subjects specially suitable 
to the artistic nature, and are “ those others,” who cannot enjoy an 
Arcadia without charm and a Bohemia without romance, unworthy 
of the consideration of the true painter ? 

“ Those others ” are also so benighted as to think that a portrait 
should be a good likeness, however well it may be painted, and 
that, in this case at least, it is not unfitting that the painter 
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should rather forget his own personality than that of his subject. 
They also think that he should make the best of his sitter, and 
endeavour to express not only his physical but his mental charac- 
teristics. It does not content them to be told that the artist 
has only to deal with the surface, for they are aware what 
wonderful mysteries the superfices of a human face is capable 
of reflecting, and what capacities to reproduce such reflections 
are possessed by paint, when laid on by the hand of a Rembrandt, 
a Reynolds, a Velasquez, or a Watts. They are still less satisfied 
when they are told that the likenesses of themselves or their 
friends must, and rightly must, depend on the “impression ” 
of the painter, and even on the particular mood the painter may 
be in when he condescends to paint them. It is no consolation to 
them, when they see a well-known face caricatured by the exaggera- 
tion of a casual expression, or the selection of its most disagreeable 
aspect, to be told that the picture is a splendid piece of brushwork. 

The dogma that acquits the artist of any moral responsibility is 
probably accountable for the gravest outrages of modern art, but 
there are at least two other prevalent notions which are prolific 
sources of insipidity and ugliness. These are that art is quite in- 
dependent of subject, and that there is nothing ugly in nature. The 
latter is akin to the theory that there is no such thing as evil, and 
might, one would have thought, have been dissipated in many 
instances by a mere glance at a mirror. No doubt, however, 
there is some truth in it, and that nearly all objects may give 
pleasure when seen under certain effects of light. This power 
to transform the ugly and commonplace into sources of plea- 
sure is of course one of the most essential qualifications of 
the artist ; it has been done by a number of painters of all nations, 
including especially the Dutch and the English. But failure 
is disastrous, and is almost the rule among the modern generation 
of painters, which is far more intent on triumph over technical 
difficulties, than on the total beauty of the result. This frequent 
indifference to the total beauty of the result is perhaps the most 
essential difference between the older and the younger art. How- 
ever unlovely the separate forms introduced, however gross the 
subjects of Dutch and Flemish art, not only are all the parts 
executed with the greatest skill and care, but the picture is a piece 
of organized beauty—beauty of composition, of colour, and of tone. 
In modern, or at least in the most modern art, there is, indeed, 
abundant cleverness of execution, and often much beauty (in a 
purely artistic sense) in passages, but too often the whole is a thing 
of ugliness, which no one would be glad to see in nature, or wish to 
remember if he did. 

The indifference to subject, which seems to me to be a fruitful 
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cause of this lack of beauty, has unfortunately been intentionally 
or unintentionally fostered by the example of several men of very 
distinct talents, if not of genius. Amongst those most often cited as 
prophets of what may be called the new gospel of paint are M. Degas, 
Mr. Whistler, and the late M. Manet. None wouid wish to restrain 
any artist of such exceptional gifts as these from full liberty to use 
them as their feeling prompts them. They have all done their 
best to throw new life into their art, to destroy stale conventions, 
to lop off boughs of false sentiment, and to make the language of 
painting pure and strong, and distinct from that of any other art. 
Yet no artist can get away from subject any more than from his 
shadow, and no indifference to it can prevent him from exercising 
his faculty of selection, so that one may be allowed to regret that 
M. Degas (as M. Manet before him) should choose the victims of 
absinthe as subjects specially fitted for the exercise of his great 
powers, and show so marked a preference for the lights of the 
theatre and the postures of ballet girls. With Mr. Whistler the 
case is different; his selection of subject, though dictated no less 
(indeed, it seems to me much more) by his artistic feeling, is 
seldom if ever ugly in any sense, and though he is very slight, he 
never forgets the total effect. Most even of his sketches are 
“things of beauty,” not very substantial “joys,” indeed, but yet 
“joys for ever” to those who can taste them at all. He is, truly, 
an artist pure and simple, with a sense of his materials and tools, 
whether he works with the etching needle or pastel, with water- 
colour or oil, such as can scarcely be excelled. He has done, in a 
manner altogether masterly, things which no other artist has done 
before; he has revealed new beauties in nature and added to the 
resources of art. But he has also turned his back on human 
interests, he has done his best to dissociate art from everything 
but art itself, and has laboured apparently for the sole end of 
showing what it is to be an artist, and nothing more. So far s> 
good, as far as he himself is concerned, but what of his effect upon 
others? He has done more perhaps than anyone else to fill our 
galleries with pretentious inanities, for his many followers cannot 
imitate the artist, but they succeed excellently in imitating the 
“nothing more.” 

Another of the many notions in the air which conduce to insi- 
pidity in modern pictures is the bogey called the “ literary idea.” 
This, like most of the prevalent notions which more or less direct 
the efforts of modern painting, has its germ of truth, but it is 
pushed to ridiculous extremes. That the main effort of the pro- 
fessor of any kind of art should be to express those ideas most 
suitable to its special m2ans, and give those pleasures which no 
other art can give in like measure, are propositions which few will 
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deny. But the ideas or the pleasures which are exclusively the 
property of any one art are very few, and to exclude all others 
from its provinee would be to pauperize it. I do not know which 
would be more pauperized, literature or art, if the right of painting 
in words and that of telling stories in paint were both abolished. 
Literature and art, if not twins, were at least rocked in the same 
cradle, and have lived in perfect harmony since the beginning of the 
vorld. The history of art to the present time is little more than 
the history of the now discredited “ illustration,” and the suggestion 
that this has all been wrong, and that literature and art are hence- 
forward to take separate paths is almost too ridiculous for argu- 
ment. But the existence of such a tendency is undoubted, and is 
justified mainly as a revolt against the popularity of pictures in which 
appeals to cheap sentiment were more successful than the iost 
exquisite painting, or in which themes drawn from or suitable to 
literature were chosen without regard to their fitness for pictorial 
expression, or were treated without the exercise of the pictorial 
faculty. But similar faults and misconceptions are incidental to all 
arts, and the remedy in this case is surely not to taboo sentiment 
altogether, but to adopt that which is truer and nobler, as artists 
in the past have done; not to discard themes which, appealing to 
all humanity, are proper subjects for both literature and art, but to 
show how they should be conceived by the graphic artist, and 
treated in the manner appropriate to the painter. By this means 
only can painters retain their noble heritage intact. 

Probably the younger painters do not fully realize how large 
and noble a territory they have already abandoned, and how small 
and comparatively worthless a strip of land they are bent upon 
overpopulating. Fortunately, the former has not disappeared 
butis cultivated by numerous artists in “black and white,” the com- 
paratively despised “ book illustrators,” whom the future historian 
cannot nezlect if he wishes to discover what was most fanciful and 
imaginative, most national and noble in English art of this period. 
There he will find that not even ideal beauty is dead, and that the 
present world of England of all classes, in town or country, is 
mirrored with truth and liveliness. It is perhaps only consistent 
with modern views that the beauty of line and contour, and the 
searching draughtsmanship which show the beauty of construction 
(say of the hand), should be comparatively left to the sculptor and 
the artist of the point, but at a time when so much importance is 
claimed for technique, and such particular stress is laid on the 
mechanical restrictions of each branch of art, it seems strange that 
painters should not cultivate that beauty of colour which is the 
peculiar distinction of their craft. But we have only to compare any 
assemblage of modern pictures, I will not say with the National 
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Gallery, but with pictures by the earlier masters of the English 
School, with the works of Reynolds and Gainsborough, with Turner 
and Old Crome, and even with those of many minor masters of 
the period, to see a change which may be in the direction of truth 
with regard to particular effects of light, but is certainly not in the 
direction of beauty. Instead of rich harmonies in full scale, we 
have at most a melody of two or three notes, and instead of a 
blending of the truths of tone and colour (without which, indeed, 
no really fine colour can be produced), we have on the one hand 
scores of pictures in which colour is almost ostentatiously sacrificed 
to tone, and on the other, an equal number in which tone is sacri- 
ticed tocolour. Nor isanything more observable than the deteriora- 
tion in the quality of the cotour. Instead of purity and trans- 
parency, we have dirt and dinginess; instead of infinite gradation, 
the bluntest of contrasts ; instead of exquisite variation in “inclosed” 
colour, the dull monotony of a plasterer; instead of delightful 
illusion which make us forget the material, we have what is 
obviously paint and nothing else. With regard to handling also, 
which is surely a purely technical matter, can it be said that the 
change, if in the direction of dexterity and smartness, has been 
also in the direction of beauty? In this case if any, surely the old 
maxim of ars est celare artem is peculiarly applicable. It was felt 
by the old masters, whose clear, crisp touches, drawing and painting 
at the same time, and infinitely varied shape and stress, needed no 
disguise ; yet, though beautiful in themselves, and in the case of such 
free handlers as Veronese or Velasquez not concealed, they never 
obtrude themselves on the notice, to the disturbance of the general 
effect. To-day, the ostentatious display of the method by which 
the result is achieved seems to be one of the principal aims of the 
painter, who is “up to date.” The canvas is often covered with 
a slovenly mess of strokes and streaks, smears and splashes, the in- 
tention of which is only to be realized at a distance, which too 
frequently adds little enchantment to the view. 

It is probably uscless to remonstrate. The world of young 
artists is split up into sections, each of them pursuing some par- 
ticular “notion,” which represents to them the whole and complete 
truth about art. They are united in neither aim nor principle, and 
if they care nothing for the opinion of the public, care scarcely 
more for that of their professional brethren. The voice of Reason 
herself could hardly expect a hearing in such a Babel. But it 
would be well for those at least who are still in training, and have 
not yet become possessed by any particular fad, to decide whether 
the function of an artist is fulfilled by the exhibition of professional 
skill, the following of his own whims and caprices without regard 
to the common sense of the many, and the record of the impres- 
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sions on his retina without regard to their beauty or value, and to 
think whether it would not be wiser for an artist,instead of wandering 
about asking “What is beauty?” as Pilate asked “What is truth ?” 
to endeavour to find out at least what specially appeals to him as 
such, and how far his view is in accordance with the best taste of 
all ages; and to determine, at least, that he will not devote his life 
to the manufacture of works which will lower the moral standard 
of art and promote the worship of the ugly. 

Even if he clings to the creed that the artist is responsible to him- 
self only, and not to the public, he has, it is to be hoped, some pride 
in his profession, and would not wish the day to come when the 
taste of the painter should be generally recognized as below that 
of the most cultivated classes of the day. Yet is not there at least 
some danger of this? Already he or she who demands some- 
thing in a picture more than professional merit, who cannot 
pardon all faults against taste or manners for the sake of the 
execution, who refuses to tolerate vulgarity because the painting 
is “slick,” or to be interested in the dullest of landscapes be- 
cause of its admirable “ values”; who cannot admire a mean face 
on account of its excellent “lighting,” and recoils from a gross 
“nude” notwithstanding the pearliness of the tints—who, in a 
word, expects some pleasure from a work of art which the artist 
will not or cannot give, is regarded from the art-camp as a 
Philistine. But the number of persons to whom such pictures 
yield no pleasure is not only a very large one, but includes probably 
the majority of men and women of good breeding and fine feeling, 
of culture and of intellect, and if there should come a time when 
the present more “ advanced” theory and practice of the painter’s 
art prevail, and they should look in vain in our picture-galleries 
for the beauty, the fine taste, or any of those stimulants to imagi- 
nation, or to wholesome and elevating emotion, which have from 
time immemorial been associated with the name of art, will not 
the term Philistine be more properly applied to the painters 
themselves ? 
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OUR FOOD SUPPLY IN THE EVENT OF WAR. 


SINCE President Cleveland threw his Venezuela bomb among us, 
and the Emperor of Germany suggested unutterable things to 
President Kruger, much emphasis has been given to the subject 
named above, and many alarmist articles have been written upon 
it. This is not surprising, seeing that we are dependent upon 
foreign countries for a large and increasing proportion of our food, 
while we are almost as constantly adding to the possessions which 
we may have to defend. But, as alarmist articles are always one- 
sided and almost invariably exaggerated, it is worth while to con- 
sider calmly and judicially our position in relation to food in the 
event of war. 

To conduce towards a clear judgment it is desirable to review 
our position as to food in times of peace, beginning with wheat. 

Taking the average annual supplies of wheat, including flour, for 
the last three years, we have the following figures for Great Britain 
and Ireland, the home crop of Ireland for 1895 being estimated, 
because the official return for that portion of the kingdom is not 
issued at the time of writing :— 


Quarters. 
Home Production ie eae sii .. 6,263,000 
Imports... a cad sae at «++ 22,827,276 


Total sas ... 29,090,276 


5 The principal sources of our foreign and colonial supplies of 
wheat, including flour, are enumerated below, the annual average 
supply of each for 1893-5 being stated :— 


Quarters. 
United States... ais a nm «-- 11,616,879 
Russia... inn ne sa ‘ies ... 3,877,600 
Argentina... one ‘ei ae = .- «©. 2,529,185 
India nae ik was ia ae .. 1,582,630 
Canada ... oe _ ca yan .. 1,109,000 
Australasia ae os oat sis ron 774,170 
Chili wits a ig aa oa = 418,713 
Austria-Hungary _ ‘aa ie oe 380,000 
Roumania and Turkey ... aes a = 308,227 
Other Countries... et — oan stead 230,872 


Total és + 22,827,27 
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Our consumption for all purposes during the cereal year 1895-6 
(ending August 31) is estimated at 29} million quarters, of which 
we produced in the United Kingdom a little less than 4} millions, 
or 1} millions less than in 1894. The acreage for the crop of 1895 
was sinaller than it would have been under ordinary circumstances 
in consequence of the extreme wetness of the autumn of 1894, 
while the drought of 1895 diminished the yield. The consumption 
during the next two or three years will increase by about a quarter 
of a million quarters annually. Therefore, if from an acreage, 
which will certainly be larger than that of 1895 we produce 6} 
million quarters next harvest, we shall need to import about 234 
million quarters. 

Barley comes under consideration mainly as the raw material of 
beer, though it is also of interest as a substitute for wheat in an 
emergency. 

Oats, ordinarily used chiefly for oatmeal and cakes, so far as 
they come into the human food supply, would be even more ex- 
tensively consumed in place of wheat if necessity arose; while 
beans, peas, and maize would take the place of barley or oats 
more or less, as food for stock. The inclusion of potatoes in the 
table needs no explanation. 

The annual averages for 1893-5 (the Irish contributions of oats 
and barley, and the entire crops of beans, peas, and potatoes in 
1895 being estimated) are as follows :— 


Home Production. Imports. Total. 

rs, rs. Qrs. 
Sarley... “ne 9,125,000 i 7,232,450 pias 16,357,450 
Oats ... me 21,980,000 ‘a 5,320,000 oon 27 300,000 
Beans and Peas 1,377,000 ae 1,690,000 i 3,067,000 
Maize ... as -- as 7,949,000 aoa 7,949,000 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Potatoes a 5,914,000 es 154,835 es 6,068,535 


Our imported barley comes mainly from Russia, Roumania, the 
United States, Turkey, Germany, Denmark, Austria-Hungary, and 
Chili; but a good deal extra might also be obtained from Holland, 
Sweden, France, Canada, Tripoli, Algeria, Egypt, and Persia. 

Oats we receive chiefly from Russia (three-fourths in some years), 
Sweden, Germany, Holland, and New Zealand. The United States, 
Canada, Turkey, and Roumania would greatly increase their sup- 
plies if necessary. 

Our small imports of rye—too insignificant to be given in the 
table—come mostly from Russia; but a liberal supply could be 
procured from Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Turkey, Rou- 
mania, the United States, and Canada. 

We rely on Egypt, Morocco, and Turkey for the greater part of 
the beans we import, smaller quantities being derived from a num- 
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ber of other sources. Thirteen are separately enumerated in the 
official returns, Foreign and colonial peas come mainly from the 
United States, Canada, India, and Russia, but could be obtained 
also from numerous other sources. 

In 1893 Roumania sent us more than half our maize, and in 1894 
not far short of that proportion. The United States, Russia, and 
sometimes Canada, are also large contributors, while Turkey, Bul- 
garia, Argentina, Egypt, Morocco, Germany, and other countries 
help towards the total. 

The small proportion of potatoes imported comes chiefly from 
the Channel Islands, France, Holland, Germany, Belgium, Portugal, 
Malta, and the Canary Islands. Some of these countries could 
send us ten times their usual contributions if we needed extra 
supplies. 

With respect to meat and dairy produce, it is desirable to take 
the figures for 1895, as our imports of meat and butter are con- 
stantly increasing. The estimate of home-grown meat is based 
on Mr. Turnbull’s calculations, now recognized as the most trust- 
worthy :— 


Cwts. 
Home production of Meat ... = nee 25,000,000 
Net Imports... ret — oak ea 15,000,000 
Total ... sais as er Feet 40,000,000 


Rabbits, poultry, and game are not included in the imports, as it 
is impossible to estimate the home supplies with any certainty. 
The principal sources of the foreign and colonial supply of meat 
are the United States, Canada, Australasia, and Argentina. It would 
be possible to obtain a large quantity of meat, alive or dead, from 
a good many European countries; but sanitary restrictions close 
our ports to live stock from most of them. 

The home production of butter and cheese is estimated from the 
best available data. The quantity of margarine made in the 
United Kingdom is not known even approximately ; but the raw 
material is nearly all imported. 


Home Net 


Production. Imports. Total. 

Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Sutter peal --- 1,768,000 2,749,683 4,517,683 
Margarine ... Br —_— 930,72: 930,723 
Cheese wae ..» 1,900,000 2,062,000 3,962,000 


Denmark, France, Sweden, Australasia, Germany, and Holland 
supply all but a small proportion of the imported butter ; Holland 
sends nearly all the margarine ; and Canada, the United States, and 
Holland are the contributors of about six-sevenths of the cheese. 
It would be possible to increase our supplies of both butter and 
cheese greatly from the near countries named above. 
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Having shown to what extent we are indebted to countries out- 
side the British Isles for the principal articles of food, and the 
chief sources of our supplies in times of peace, it remains for me 
to indicate how our demands could be met in time of war. 

In order to clear the ground, I will admit at the outset that such 
a combination of Foreign Powers against us as could starve us into 
submission in six months is quite conceivable. It is mere vain- 
glory to talk of “ England against the world.” But it might equally 
be said of any other country that a conceivable combination could 
reduce it to submission in six months, if not by starvation, by 
more direct means. If Russia, France, Germany, and the United 
States were against us, and we had no powerful ally, they could 
starve us in six months; but it is equally true that they could 
occupy London in half the time, and dictate terms to us. It 
would be sheer waste of time to discuss such an extremely un- 
likely contingency, and if it were not so, the question would have 
nothing to do with our food supply, because if we had food enough 
to keep us for a decade, it would not prevent our defeat. 

Let us turn, then, to the consideration of our position in the 
event of our being at war with such a combination as we might 
hope to cope with, so long as we could furnish ourselves with food. 
Two such imaginary cases are before me; the first that which Mr. 
Rk. B. Marston has dealt with in his article on “ Corn Stores for War 
Time,” in The Nineteenth Century for February ; and the second a 
case supplied to me by one of the leading members of the grain 
trade in this country. 

Mr. Marston declares that “if the United States and Russia de- 
clared war against us there would practically be no food supply to 
protect,” as “they would keep the immense supplies we now get 
from them at home, and the fear of capture or destruction would 
etiectually prevent Argentina and other neutrals from sending food 
to us in any sufficient quantity.” Here Mr. Marston assumes that 
our enemies would dare to make themselves also the foes of neutral 
nations by seizing their ships. Surely he knows that Interna- 
tional law sanctions interference with the ships of neutral countries 
only in the event of their attempting to run a recognized blockade; 
and it can hardly be maintained that Russia and the United States 
could maintain an effective blockade of all the ports of Great Bri- 
tain, leaving Ireland out of the question. The two countries named 
would certainly be the most formidable couple for reducing our 
food supplies to an alarming extent; but our navy could meet 
with confidence all the war-ships that Russia could send against 
us, while sparing enough cruisers to keep the small American 
tieet busy in defending the ports of the United States. 

But, although the supposed alliance against us could not pre- 
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vent us from getting food from neutral countries, if America and 
Russia kept at home for a whole year all the food which they 
usually export, they would undoubtedly be able to restrict the sup- 
plies of our own and other countries as well. But to do this would 
be to ruin millions of their own farmers, and to bring the two 
Governments to bankruptcy. On the other hand, if they exported 
food to other countries than our own we could obtain it from 
neutral countries. As far as grain is concerned, we should not need 
to wait to see whether our enemies would pursue so suicidal a 
course as the one supposed; for, immediately on war being declared, 
we should be able, by means of the offer of high prices, to obtain 
enough grain of various kinds in a few weeks to make up, with 
what we grow, at least a year’s supply. This point will be dealt 
with more in detail later on, after reference has been made to the 
second supposititious case that has been put before me ; and at the 
same time it will be shown that we could do without the meat and 
dairy produce now sent to us by the United States and Russia. 

As Mr. Marston labours under the astounding delusion that we 
have “ only a precarious week’s supply ” of food in this country, it 
is not surprising that he has written in an extremely alarmist 
strain. His object is to prove the necessity of keeping constantly 
in State granaries, which he would have us build, enough corn to 
make up, with what we grow, a year’s supply. By “corn” it is to 
be presumed that he means wheat, as he names the quantity which 
we might need, after a bad harvest, to make up twelve months’ 
supply of that grain. He proposes that the Government should 
build granaries, and purchase, to store in them, 25,000,000 quarters 
of wheat which, after the first year, would be sold off gradually 
while fresh wheat to replace it was being as gradually brought in. 
As the private correspondent who has propounded the second 
problem for my solution also contemplates a similar scheme, it will 
be convenient to state his case before giving my objections to the 
plan. 

The second supposititious case is a combination of France and 
Russia against us, and it is assumed that they have come to a secret 
understanding to humiliate Great Britain in the cheapest way, and 
that this will be by starving us. In order to take us in hand when 
nearly all our home crop of wheat is consumed, and there is still 
some time before a new crop will be reaped, they are supposed to 
commence operations on the 31st of March. France sends a con- 
tidential broker to the United States to buy up all the wheat which, 
with the help of American brokers employed by him, he can pur- 
chase for immediate or future delivery. The French agent is 
supposed to acquire about 25,000,000 quarters in this way, though 
all but a very small proportion of it would be for delivery a month, 
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two months, or six or more months ahead. As it comes due, the 
wheat is to be held in the United States, so that none of it can 
come to Europe. All this is to be done without exciting our sus- 
picions. Moreover, another Government agent in France is to buy 
up all the cargoes of wheat on passage to Europe that he can get. 
On the 2nd of April Russia is to prohibit exports of grain entirely. 
Other continental countries, alarmed as to their own supplies of 
food, follow suit, and Great Britain is at the mercy of her two 
secret enemies without a shot being fired, or even a declaration of 
war being made. Then we are to pay an enormous indemnity, 
equal to £5 a quarter for all the wheat purchased by France, and 
to give up some of our colonies and dependencies. 

Really, this is too far-fetched a romance of plotting to be worth 
serious consideration. For any two nations to attempt such a plot 
against a country while on ostensibly friendly terms with her, would 
stamp thein with infamy in the eyes of the world, and probably 
bring us some powerful allies to defeat it. Apart from this con- 
sideration, the secret would be pretty certain to leak out pre- 
maturely. If not, we could defeat the scheme as soon as we 
discovered it, by buying all the available wheat in the United 
States not actually in the hands of the French agent, for present 
or future delivery, at a price so much higher than he had agreed 
to give, that the sellers of “futures” would not be able to get any 
to deliver to the Frenchman. If he ventured to cap our offers, 
there would be a contest, and the longest purse would win. It is 
obvious that the plot would be defeated, and then the question 
would be whether the combined fleets of France and Russia could 
prevent food supplies from reaching us. They could not starve us 
so long as American cargoes under the Stars and Stripes could 
reach us, which would be until they could maintain an effective 
blockade of all our ports. This they would not be able to do until 
they had destroyed our navy, and then we should be at their mercy, 
if they chose to starve us into submission, or much more quickly, 
in all probability, if they elected to land a million soldiers to capture 
London. 

It might fairly be argued that, before contemplating the pro- 
bability of starvation or invasion, we should be able to secure a 
powerful ally, such as Germany, by offering some great concessions 
as to territory in Central Africa or elsewhere; but I will not avail 
myself of this plea, as I prefer to admit that we should maintain 
our navy at such a strength as to enable us to beat the combined 
fleets of any likely combination. With such a navy, I maintain 
that no two Powers would be able to starve us into submission to 
their terms. 


But, it may be asked, why object to the plan of storing a year’s 
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supply of wheat in State granaries, which would render us abso- 
lutely secure against a famine in the event of war? My answer 
is, first, because of the enormous cost of such a plan, carried out 
year after year in times of peace as an assurance against a diffi- 
culty that may never occur; secondly, because it would involve 
a Government monopoly of our entire foreign wheat and flour trade 
if it succeeded ; and, in the third place, because it would annihilate 
wheat-growing in this country. 

It is difficult to estimate the expense of the scheme with any 
approach to certainty. I have no idea as to the cost of the gran- 
aries which would have to be built, and therefore I will leave this 
item out of the account, and assume that granary space is hired. 

First, there would be the annual interest on the capital sum 
invested in 25,000,000 quarters of wheat, which at the present 
price would cost over £33,000,000. Mr. Marston proposes to meet 
this by the issue of Imperial Corn Bonds, bearing interest at 2# or 
3 per cent., and at the lower rate the interest would amount to 
£907,500 per annum. Commission on buying and selling the 
wheat would be at least £1,250,000. Storing, at the usual rate of 
3d. per ton per week would cost £3,482,000 per annum. For 
waste and deterioration at least another £1,000,000 must be 
allowed, and, in all probability, there would be a loss between 
buying and selling. The cost of transport into and out of the 
granaries and by rail if sent to different parts of the country for 
storage would be a serious item, probably over £1,000,000. 

Altogether the cost of carrying out the scheme cannot safely be 
estimated at less than £8,000,000 per annum, and if we spent this 
sum upon the progressive strengthening of our navy—that is, in 
addition to the usual expenditure—instead of absolutely wasting 
it, our national safety would rest on a far securer basis than any 
accumulation of food would give us. Such an enormous expendi- 
ture annually in times of peace, by way of insurance against famine 
in the event of a war which may never occur, would be intolerable. 
especially as it would not protect us against invasion or strengthen 
us in defending our immense outside possessions; whereas the 
same amount of extra expenditure on our navy would be a com- 
prehensive insurance. 

With respect to my second objection, as it is proposed to buy 
in and sell out annually a quantity of wheat equal to our total 
imports of wheat and flour, it is obvious that, if the operation of 
the scheme is to be permanent, it would involve a Government 
monopoly of the entire trade in imported wheat and flour. Surely 
this would be an intolerable interference with trade. 

As to my third objection, it rests mainly upon the certainty that 
private importers of wheat and flour would not give up their 
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business without a struggle. They would continue to import, and 
all that they imported would be in excess of the consumptive 
demand. Therefore, our markets would be constantly glutted, and 
the price of wheat would fall to so low a level that its production 
in this country would be ruinous, and that industry would be 
annihilated. As it would not be safe to store flour for many 
months, it may be assumed that the Government would buy only 
grain. But the great American millers would not cease to send 
flour to us, as they have no other means of getting rid of all the 
surplus which they produce. In order to keep their machinery in 
full swing, it answers their purpose to export flour at almost any 
price when they have more than they can dispose of promptly at 
home. The case would be made all the worse by the extra pro- 
duction of wheat that would be stimulated in foreign countries by 
the knowledge that the proposed State granaries had to be filled. 
In short, the result of the scheme would be so ruinous to British 
agriculture and trade, that an overwhelming agitation would soon 
be got up against it, and it would have to be given up after all the 
expenditure on State granaries had been incurred. 

Since first publishing his scheme, Mr. Marston has modified it, 
to meet objections, in a letter to The Standard ; but he has not in 
any way improved it. His modified proposal is that we should 
store 5,000,000 quarters of wheat annually for five years, getting 
the full reserve of 25,000,000 quarters by the end of that period. 
But he really appears to write without thinking out what his pro- 
posal involves ; for he contends that the purchase and distribution 
vf 5,000,000 quarters per annum would not affect prices much. 
Surely a moment’s reflection will show him that if the same quan- 
tity as is bought is distributed annually we should never accumu- 
late the larger quantity. If we bought 5,000,000 quarters this year, 
keeping it for twelve months, and then gradually replacing it by a 
new supply of equal quantity, we should maintain only a reserve 
stock of 5,000,000 quarters. In order to accumulate the full quan- 
tity we should need to purchase and sell as follows :— 


To Purchase, To Sell. 
Qrs. Qre. 


First Year --- 5,000,000 ~- 
Second ,, --- 10,000,000 5,000,000 
Third ,, -.- 15,000,000 10,000,000 
Fourth ,, --- 20,000,000 15,000,000 
Fifth ,, ... 25,000,000 20,000,000 
Totals 75,000,000 50,000,000 


Balance at end of fifth year, 25,000,000 quarters. 


After the end of the fifth year it would be necessary to buy in and 
ll out the weole of the 25,000,000 qrs., or, rather, a constantly 
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growing quantity in excess of that total, if a full year’s supply of 
imported wheat had to be kept in reserve. 

Mr. Marston alludes to the extremely high prices reached by 
wheat in certain years from 1800 to 1812, when we grew most of 
the corn we needed, as a proof that having the command of the 
sea is not sufficient to prevent famine prices in time of war. But 
at the time mentioned there were no exports from America, and 
Napoleon closed the ports of Europe against us. It would be more 
to the purpose to refer to the prices of wheat in 1854 and 1855, 
when we were at war with Russia. In the first of those two years 
the average was 72s. 5d., and in the latter 74s. 8d. a quarter. Just 
before the war Russia and Prussia contributed half our foreign 
supplies of wheat, and in 1855 we received no wheat from Russia 
and less than half the supply of 1853 from Prussia. Our total im- 
ports of wheat in 1855 were not much more than half the quantity 
received in 1853. That the price of wheat would become very high 
for a time if we were at war with two great naval powers I do not 
for a moment question, though there is no reason to suppose that 
such prices as £5 to £6 a quarter would prevail, as in certain years 
from 1800 to 1813. Wars nowadays, it is to be borne in mind, 
do not last long, and therefore there is the less fear of starvation 
in the case of a nation dependent upon foreign supplies. If, as I 
contend, shortly after war became imminent, we could make up 
with our home supplies enough grain of various kinds for a year’s 
consumption, bread would not need to be dear, even if wheat 
should become a luxury. Mr. Marston wants to know how our 
live stock would be fed if we used for bread those kinds of grain 
which are chiefly consumed by animals; but of course the supplies 
we should obtain would be in excess of those needed for live 
stock. 

If it be necessary to obtain the previous sanction of Parliament, 
it would be a prudent precaution to pass an Act authorizing the 
Secretary of State for War and the President of the Board of Trade 
to pledge the credit of the State to the extent of the value of a 
year’s foreign supply of wheat and flour, in order that they might, 
in the event of war being imminent, purchase as much wheat and 
other grain as they deemed desirable, without a moment’s loss of 
time, getting as much as possible into the country before there 
had been time for a great advance in prices to take place. As to 
the distribution and storing of the grain, a Departmental Com- 
mission of the Board of Trade might be appointed to make en- 
quiries and arrangements. Apart from the great granaries at the 
ports, there are thousands of warehouses and mills in which large 
or small quantities of corn could be kept till it was needed for use, 
and the owners in most cases would gladly agree to keep the grain 
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for the Government at a moderate charge. So little grain is stored 
nowadays, as compared with what used to be held, that the granary 
space in the interior of the country is seldom half-filled. 

Now let us consider what would be done to secure our food 
supply in the event of war with France and Russia being immi- 
nent. The officers of the Board of Trade would at once commis- 
sion brokers dealing with different countries to purchase for the 
Government all the wheat and flour that could be obtained in the 
markets of neutral European countries and America, and all car- 
goes on passage to Europe not already sold. Let us take April Ist 
as the date when operations would commence, that being the most 
inconvenient period of the year for the declaration of war, as far 
as our food supply is concerned, because most of our home crop is 
by that time consumed, and there are five months to come before 
new wheat grown in this country will be available. We should 
need about 12,500,000 quarters of wheat to carry us through to the 
end of August. Supplies in the principal ports of the United 
Kingdom are hardly ever less than 2,000,000 quarters, and stocks 
scattered over the country are at least as much—probably a good 
deal more. Wheat in farmers’ hands may be put at a minimum of 
1,000,000 quarters. It is to be observed that these quantities with- 
in the country, are equal to about nine weeks’ consumption, instead 
of Mr. Marston’s “precarious week’s supply,” although they are 
probably underrated. 

Wheat on passage to Europe, including flour, is seldom less than 
3,000,000 quarters, four-fifths of it being for the United Kingdom, 
though liable to be diverted to some extent to other countries. 
Let us suppose that we make certain of 2,500,000 quarters by buy- 
ing the cargoes not already purchased. In neutral European 
countries we might easily obtain another million quarters by offer- 
ing a few shillings advance on the current price. We have then 
the following quantities within the country, or obtainable for the 
most part within three weeks :— 


Quarters. 


Stocks in the Great Ports ans a . 2,000,000 
s» inthe Interior... 7 on ... 2,000,000 

»» in Farmers’ Hands me ioe ... 1,000,000 
Wheat and Flour on Passage for U.K, ... 2,500,000 
Ae »» obtainable in Europe .. 1,000,000 
Total in Sight ae .. $,500,000 

Balance Needed to End of Angust. ... .- 4,000,000 
Total Required —... ... 12,500,000 


Can anyone suppose that we should have the slightest difficulty 
in getting the balance of 4,000,000 quarters after the war had been 
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begun? The United States alone could send that quantity under 

the American flag, borrowing our steamers if necessary. But we 

should not be dependent upon one country, as Argentina, Chili, 

Turkey, and all other neutral countries which could spare any 

wheat would be eager to sell to us at the advanced prices which 

we should be willing to pay. Starting from such prices as prevail 

at present, it is probable that we should obtain all the wheat we 

needed up to the end of August at an average of 40s. a quarter or 

less, and bread would still be very cheap. 

Having reached the period when wheat from a new harvest at 
home would be available, we should have at least two months’ 
supply without any fresh imports, although the latter would con- 
tinue to arrive if we could prevent a blockade. At the end of that 
period the war would have lasted seven months, and probably we 
should have defeated our enemies or they would have beaten us by 
that time. But we should not have relied upon so speedy a ter- 
mination of the war. On the contrary, as previously intimated, we 
should have arranged for a whole year’s supply of imported grain. 
So long as we could keep our ports open we should continue to 
obtain supplies of wheat and flour from America, Argentina, Chili, 
and other countries under neutral flags. But, as a safeguard, at 
the outset of hostilities, we should have purchased enough grain 
of other kinds than wheat to make up a whole year’s consumption 
with what we produce at home. From the list of countries given 
above from which we could obtain barley, oats, beans, peas, and 
maize, it will be seen that there would be no lack of probable 
sources of supply. Besides, we could obtain great quantities of 
rice and other farinaceous food from various parts of the world. 
Again, we could import from the west of Europe a practically un- 
limited quantity of potatoes. 

As the advocates of State granaries do not propose more than 
a reserve of grain equal to a year’s foreign supply, my alternative 
plan goes as far as theirs. But if, in the autumn, the war seemed 
likely to be prolonged beyond twelve months from the Ist of April, 
the prospect of high prices would induce farmers to plough up mil- 
lions of acres of temporary and comparatively new permanent pas- 
ture for the purpose of growing wheat, which would be ready for 
use seventeen months after the declaration of war. We could 
easily grow all the wheat we required in such an emergency, as 
7,000,000 acres, in addition to the exceptionally small area cropped 
with wheat last year, would suffice to produce the necessary quan- 
tity. For the first five months of the second year of war we should 
have to rely on being able to keep our ports open to foreign sup- 
plies, the home crop of the first harvest having been allowed for. 
Nothing has been said of supplies from India and our colonies, 
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because British ships would be liable to seizure. But, assuming 
that the war lasted longer than a year, our ship-building yards 
would not have been idle, and it is reasonable to suppose that we 
should be able to send out a number of war-ships to convoy cargoes 
sent under the British flag. 

An alliance between the United States and Russia against us 
would be worse for us, in relation to food supplies, than the com- 
bination just referred to, supposing that those countries pro- 
hibited all exports of food, but not otherwise. It has already been 
stated that their refusal to export to neutral countries is highly 
improbable, because it would be ruinous to their farmers and 
to their national finances. But if they exported to neutral coun- 
tries we could get all the wheat and flour we needed from the 
latter, as we should certainly be able to keep command of the 
British Channel and the German Ocean against Russia and the 
United States. If they kept all their wheat at home we should 
have to depend upon other kinds of grain, to some extent, for 
our bread-stuffs. France and her colonies would be among 
the countries contributing materially to our supplies of grain 
of various kinds other than wheat. As we cannot accumulate 
great stocks of m2at and dairy produce for future use, there is 
nothing to be siid in this connection except that against either of 
the supposed combinations, our only means of obtaining our usual 
supplies would be the maintenance of open ports. If we kept 
command of the German Ocean we should be able to get enough 
of both classes of food to make shift with without serious privation ; 
and, so long as our ports were open, Argentina alone could go far 
towards meeting our demands for meat of one quality or another. 

As we must depend upon our naval supremacy for sufficient 
supplies of other food than grain, which could be stored, the argu- 
ment used in the-early portion of this article is all the stronger. 
Therefore, I cannot finish my remarks more appropriately than by 
repeating that if we are to spend several millions per annum to 
secure ourselves from shortness of food in time of war, we shall do 
better by devoting the money to the progressive strengthening of 
our navy than by frittering it away in years of peace in maintain- 
ing a reserve stock of one class of food only, to the ruin of our 
private foreign wheat trade, and the annihilation of wheat-growing 
in this country. 


Wituuam E. Bear. 


